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For the Companion. ! 
JOSEPHA’S STORY. | 
By J. D. Chaplin. | 

“Got [God] is all times good. Never He is not | 
kind tome. SoI love Him very great always,”’ | 
said a simple-hearted young girl, who had 
crossed the sea to earn her bread among stran- 
gers. | 
The lady addressed looked into her deep blue | 
eyes, over which fair, soft hair hung in loose | 
curls, and said,— | 

“How could your parents part with you? | 
How could they trust you away from them, in | 
this wicked world, Josepha?” 

“Ah, me heart!’ replied Josepha; “‘they gone | 
‘fore me come here. Me fatter [father] been fish- 
erman always, off coast Norway, and me brutter | 
Nic and meself go mit him out on Got’s dark, 
black sea, and catch fish too. Mutter [mother], | 
she stay home in house, and make bread and 
wash clothes, and care for baby, and pray Got 
keep us on sea. 

“When we come home we dry fish on the 
sand, and smoke him for eat in winter, when we 
can no more go fish. One time when wild storm 
came on the coast the good fadder say,— 

“Tnot take Josepha and Nic from warm fire 
and bed. I take my friend Christoph Janson in 
de boat, and be gone only but two, tree night. 
Then I go no more till come spring.’ 

“So I sit all happy day by my mutter, and 
hold baby or knit stocking for Nic, and sing, 
sing in my heart,—so much I love my sweet 
home on my small river by the wild sea! Tree 
day go by, and mutter say,— 

**Go, Josepha, kill two chick, and I will cut 
the white bread, and pile blaze on fire, to show 
welcome to fadder from the window. Got’s 
storm and wind is out on sea; but Got’s peace is 
here in home.’ 

“Ah, what sweet supper we get all hot for 
him! We puts on our Sunday gowns, and ties 
ribbon on baby, and bring big chair to fire and 
sitdown to wait for him come. But the wind 
howl and cry, and wild bird scream, and the 
tees lash their branch on window of cottage. 

“Some time Nic spring up and cry, ‘I hear him 
calls me!? But it be only the wind. Hours, 
many, and more many go by. Baby fell asleep 
in mutter’s lap, and Nic will not go bed, but lie 
down on floor and sleep, sleep. Mutter and self 
listen, and look out window into dark night and 
far off on black sea, and fear. Mutter ery much 
when the cock crow and he no come. 

“Then I put arms round her and kiss her lips 
and say,— 

“Cry not; fadder is Got’s child, and He care 
for him on sea.’ 





“But she say,— 


““Ah, me heart! -Got show His love for His 


heaven through the black waves. And O, if He 
take Gustaph from me and my little children!’ 

“The sun came back to sky, but come no fish 
ing-boat, no fadder! 

“Nie and meself eat cold supper of last night, 
but our sweet mutter eat not. She look off, off 
on the blue sea, and sigh and sigh. By-and-by 
come in one, two, tree neighbor mens. They 
speak not, but sit down wid cap over eyes, and 
look very sorry, and one old man cry big tears. 

“When my mutter see that, she scream out,— 

““O, neighbors! I been a widow now! Got pity 
My poor children!’ 

“And they say the boat found, but they gone, 
gone! 


“Well, mutter sick, and get up from bed no 
more for long time. My fadder gone, his friend 
Christoph gone, the boat gone. Wecan no more 
ish; so my mutter lie on bed and knit all day, 
and sometime all night. I been good knitter, 
vo, and when work done and baby good, I knit. 
Our neighbors very kind. They bring bread | 
and shoes and medicine, and one, two, tree wom- | 
"0 come when I tired and take baby away for all 

4ys. And when their own children been sleep, 
sod Womans come nights and knit for us, 








| down many times. 





JOSEPHA’S STORY. 


“When tree months gone, I puts great bundle | 
stockings on my head, and skate off long way to 
town, for sell ’em and buy tea, and sugar, and | 
flour ana medicine. I feel large and rich, but | 
only twelve years old. I say in me heart | will 
make very much and grow rich, and me mutter 
shall be lady, and me baby go to pretty school 
like gentleman’s child. 

“Well. vhen I came to town I tell the storeman 
all *bout dead fadder, sick mutter and baby, and 
so that I must have much money. He say,— 

“*Goot small woman, I deal by you like I pe 
dealin’ wit Sot; for widows and fadderless is 
His own.’ 

“He buy me stocking and pay me, and give me | 
oranges for me mutter. He take me by hand to | 
his house, and give me dinner, and tells his 
child’s what I does at home. Then he looks at | 
sky, and say I will go to the river wid you and | 
try the ice: for the sun has be hot, and I see 
heavy rain coming, and you too far from home. 

“He beg me stay all night, but I say,— 

“*No, no; my mutter go loose her mind if she 
think she loose me. I must go now.’ 

“So I skate very fast, and soon see no more 
house and church, but all trees and snow and 
ice. 

“Since morning the ice all crack, and now big 
holes, and long little rivers running, and all 
skaters gone, but only meself. Soon rain come, 
and pour, pour like big rivers on me head. I 
cannot hear myself talkin’ nor open my eyes for 
water, water. My foots slip on ice, and I fall 
But I keep my mutter’s tea 
and sugar and medicine I bought, all dry under 
big shawl. I cannot breathe, and one time I sit 
down and cry, because the ice will go, and I will 
be drown and see no more my mutter. 

“Then come quick to my heart what Got say— 
‘Honor fadder and mutter, and you life shall be 
long life.’ So I rise up soon, and climb up bank 
to the land, and find the long road, and walk to 
home. I skate to town in two hours, but to 
walk take many hours more. It soon begin to 
grow dark, and I hears, far off, cow cry and dog 
how] like some trouble come. 

“Then I get to the hill and looks down at my 
feet, and there is almost a sea. The water is 
risin’ from the river and fillin’ my yard like it 
been a basin. Ilook round. De ice all gone, 
and no way to get over that water! 

“I go into it. Got knows I must feed His 
widow and His child, and I will try swim ’cross. 
He will help poor me. 

“Then I call loud, ‘Mutter! Peter Jonson! 
John Olssen!’ And while I calls, I walks on till 
water reach my neck. Then I stands still and 





waits, and calls more. Soon I hears a big voice,— 
“<‘That’s you, Josepha? Stand you still till T 
come mit the boat!’ 


“And very soon my good neighbor Olssen 
come in small boat and get me on land, O, but 


| my mutter glad for see me, and all we thanks | 


Got! 

“My house stand low down, and high up on 
hig hill live seven good neighbors, all poor, and 
some mens gone to sea. 

“Next day we see water still rise, rise, and 
fear it will reach our small house. And so it do 
afore night. Neighbors would send meal and 
fish, that we starve not; but, ah, me heart, 
Olssen’s small boat break rope and go down our 
river into the near by sea, and he no more can 


| get to us! 


“The water all round us many day, and we 
have four quart meal, a little bread and fish, and 
no more something at all! 

“The good neighbor very much in trouble for 
us, and when we grow hungry, they shake towel 
from their window, and look up, up to Got. 
That was to make hope in our heart. 

“Five days we live on little meal and fish, and 
all folk say we will die. But six day, when all 
gone, then water go, too; and Olssen come with 
bread and milk, and cry out, ‘Got be praise that 
he hear the prayer of widow and fadderless 
child? 


“Not many times after this Got call my mother | 


and the baby home to hisself, and they go sleep 
by two more little child, that die long ’go; and 
she happy to go see Got. 

“IT cook and keep home for Nic, and go fish 
mit him till I been sixteen, and Nic been eigh- 
teen. 

“Then he say, ‘My sister, I can no longer live 
on small land. I must go on sea and be sailor 
man. I go far’way, and grow rich, and bring 
home silk, and gold and silver to you.’ 

“But I care not for all that; I only care that 
Nic be good man and love Got. Ah, me heart! 
he go far ’way, and one, two year, I hear not 
about him. 

“Then come sailor man, tell me he see Nic 
livin’ in ’Merica. I know not how big is ’Mer- 
ica; sol look at my strong arm, and say I can 
earn my bread there, and be by Nic. 

“f work very hard with fishermen, catchin’ 
and dryin’ his fish, and in one year! earn so 
much as will take me over the sea. 

“When I reach New York, I see much people, 
and one mans come on ship like man of God; 
and I say to him in my own language,— 

“Can you speak Norwegian ?” 

“He say, ‘Yes.’ 

“Then I tell him I am child of them as gone to 
live with Got, and that I fears sin, and will wish 
to go with goot Christian family. 

“He smile on me, and say, ‘Poor child, come 
you home mit me, and my good wife will find 


| you place,’ 


| “So he take me, and more as me, under his 
fadder-care, to save us from wrong people. And 
he all time care for me still. That’s how I 
comes all ’lone, with no fadder, no mutter. Got 
watch me and keep me, but I not find Nic. I 
fear me he go back to sea, and now far, far way, 
not know where is his little Josepha. Maybe he 
go sleep in the cold, black sea; but Got knows, 
and He all times do right. 

“T happy he send me to you. I will serve you 
goot, and be child-servant to you, and you be 
lady-mutter to me, who have no mutter.” 

And that was the story of Josepha; and surely, 
any mistress with a woman’s heart, must have 
asked God to help her to befriend as well as to 
employ the innocent girl. 


———————~oo— 





For the Companion. 
DID WoT Do It. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 

Jem Jarvis stood on the door-stone. Inside 

the house the clock had just struck eight. There 
| was nomoon. The stars were glimmering in the 
sky, and the wind blew cool from the north- 
west, with a hint of coming frosts. 

He peered through the darkness, as if looking 
for some one. Then he went back into the hall, 
put on his hat, and coming out, shut the door 
carefully behind him, 

“Is that you, Jem?” called a voice down by 
the fence. 

Jem answered with a low whistle. 

“Come along! We’re waiting for you. Ev- 
erything is going smoothly, and the goose’’— 
| “Hush! Don’t talk so loud! The wind car- 
| ries the sound right to the house. Hold ona 
minute and I’ll meet you at the gate.”’ 
| Jem walked leisurely enough,—so leisurely 
| that Archur Campbell lost his patience. 
| “Hurry up! We’ve no time to throw away. 
It’s along tramp to Chubb’s corner, and I don’t 
| know where Jerry is. He said he’d meet us 
; somewhere on Rossiter Street, but I don’t feel 
| sure of him.” 

Jem hesitated. 

“Pve about made up my mind, Arthur,” he 
said, “that ’'d best keep out of this business. I 
guess you’ll have to go without me.” 

“Won’t go? Why not? It’s mean to back 
down like that. What.are you afraid of? I’ve 
been hanging round there ever since dark, and 
the coast is clear and likely to be. 

| “Well, what do I want of old lead and copper? 
| I only agreed to join you just for the fun, and 
that was before I'd stopped to think about it. 
I’ve nothing to gain by it but a little fun, and 
the fun may turn out too expensive in the end. 
Why, it’s nothing short of breaking and enter- 
ing. Besides, our keevus don’t sleep much on 
| their beats since the bank was robbed.” 

“O, it’s the keevus, is it? I tell you they 
don’t go down as far as Chubb’s corner. Or if 
they do they never go up the lane, and there’s 
no danger. The sash fastenings ain’t on yet, 
and we can get in at the back basement windows, 
and nobody will see us. All you’ll have to do, 
"ll be to watch behind a pile of lumber there is 
in the yard, and give the alarm if you hear any- 
body coming.” 

“If there’s no danger there’s no need of my 
playing scout, and you can get along just as well 
without me as with me.” 

“Come, now, Jem, don’t give up when we are 
depending on you. It looks—well, mean and 
cowardly.”’ 

At that Jem fired. 

“Cowardly, eh? Well, let it look so. [don’t 
| care how it looks now. It’s how it’s going to look 
| to-morrow by daylight that I’m most concerned 
|about. Calling a fellow a coward don’t make 
| him one, Campbell. I’d like to oblige you, and 
I don’t mind getting into a decent sort of a 
serape, now and then, just for the fun of it, 
Stealing is another matter, and I’m not going to 
be handed up before the police court for break- 
ing and entering,—if I know it.”’ 
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“Mighty pious all at once, ain’t you?” sneered | 
Arthur. “I s’pose you'll feel it your duty to 
blow on us, next, won’t you? I’m glad I aint 
such a milk-sop,” turning on his heel. “I say, 
Jem,” coming back again, “if you do tell!” 

“Stop there! Or I'll let you know who you're | 
talking to! Tell! You needn’t caution me about | 
telling! That’s your way of doing things, and | 
it would be just like you, if you happened 
to get caught, to lay the blame on Jerry. A fel- | 
low that’ll stand by in school and see another | 
fellow take the thrashing that belongs to him, | 
and not own up, will do most any kind of a) 
meanness. I tell? I will, though, if you attempt 
to make Jerry suffer; see if I don’t!” 

Arthur stopped long enough to hurl at him a 
volley of angry oaths and abusive epithets, and 
then made haste to rejoin Jerry, who overtook 
him a few squares below, on Rossiter Street, as 
he had agreed. 

“Where’s Jem Jarvis?” asked Jerry, anxious- 
ly. “Isn’t he coming?” 

“No,” returned Arthur, sullenly. 

“I—I thought you said he’d promised to help.” 

“So he did,—the sneaking coward! But he’s 
backed out. Grown pious all at once. Well, 
we don’t need him, Jerry, and we’re better off 
without him. Where’s the barrow ?” 

“At the foot of the lane, in that clump of wal- 
nut bushes.” 

So Jem wasn’t to assist them after all! Jerry 
began to consider the matter, and his courage 
and ardor were somewhat dampened at this un- 
expected desertion. They walked on for some 
time in silence, when he asked, rather ab- 
ruptly,— 

“Where are you going to sell your stuff, 
Campbell? There’s nobody would dare to buy 
it. If any dealers did they wouldn’t call it new. 
It would have to go for old lead and copper. 
And if there’s such a pile of itas you say, you 
couldn’t get rid of it without being suspected.” 

“Are you going to show the white feather, 
too? Come, don’t bea fool. I know where I 
can sell the whole lot for cash, and no questions 
asked. And we're to go halves, remember. I'll 
be right on the square with you, for I know you 
need the money.” 

Jerry did need the money,—there was no 
doubt about that. His home was the home of 
poverty. His only sister lay dying of consump- 
tion,—beyond the reach of mortal help. His 
father was an idle spendthrift and drunkard, 
providing little or nothing for the family, and 
his mother toiled hard from morning till night 
at a sewing machine. 

Jerry did what he could, and his occasional 
dimes and dollars filled in the gaps at just the 
time when they seemed to be most needed. 

Now, however, there was a gap which appalled 
even Jerry. His mother was sick with a fever, 
and from overwork. What should he do, for 
his father was away on one of his periodical 
sprees,—where, nobody knew,—and everything 
devolved upon the lad. 

It was at this juncture that Arthur Campbell 
suggested to him the project of an excursion to 
Chubb’s Corner, for the purpose of robbing 
Squire Collins’ new house, of the lead pipe and 
copper boilers 2nd pumps just put in. 

He had found out that the Squire had been 
called away to Baltimore on business, which 
would probably detain him for a week, and that 
the paper-hangers and painters were not expected 
till his return, The opportunity was a favora- 
ble one, the more so because the house stood by 
itself. It was quite screened from observation 
on three sides by a pine grove, and lumber and 
debris of various sorts were still scattered about 
the yard in unsightly piles, making it an easy 
inatter for 2 person to enter it without being 
seen, 

Jerry at first demurred, but was afterward 
won over, His conscience troubled him, despite 
Arthur's specious arguments to quiet it. He 
more thin half repented having committed him- 
self. But if Jem Jarvis could go, he thought, 
why not he? 

Then, too, there was his sick mother and dy- 
Ing sister, and the rent coming due, and nothing 
to pay with. That night a neighbor was to 
watch with the poor sufferers, and he could be 
spared for an hour or two, 

Arthur had assured him the pipe and copper 
would probably bring at least seven or eight dol- 
lars, and all Jerry was to do, was to watch, and 
receive half the money. | 

But it seemed now that Jem Jarvis was not to 
take part in the expedition. Jerry wondered 
why not, for Jem was one of those boys who like 
nothing better than an adventure spiced with | 
danger. 

Arthur said Jem had “grown pious’ all at | 
oncé. That meant that the lad had moral scru- | 
ples. He was not quite willing to lend his influ: 
ence to the commission of a crime, 





}about his implied promise to Arthur, he an-| 
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Jerry now began to hesitate. If “the partak-| As for Jerry, the doctor took him into his ser- | disease was a mystery; but when they said it to 


er is as bad as the thief,” what would be his po- 
sition, even if he did not himself cut out the pipe | 
and remove the boilers? Was he not aiding the | 
robber, and therefore concerned in the robbery ? 
Would he not be held by the law as equally 
guilty with the actual transgressor? 

But Arthur had said there was no danger of 
discovery, Squire Collins did not employ a 
watchman. The police seldom weft up the 
lane. The Squire would not be back for a week, 
and meantime, who was going to know anything 
about the theft? For the family had not yet 
left their summer-house in H., twenty-six miles 
away. 

But supposing it was not found out for a 
week? At the end of that time it must be. 
Then search would be made for the thieves. But 
supposing even then they should not be discov- 
ered? 

“Ah!”’ said Conscience, “guilt does not lie 
with being found out, any more than innocence 
does in successful concealment. Consider, Jer- 
ry. Is it right to do evil that good may come?” 

They came to the foot of the lane. 

“You know what’s your business, Jerry. I 
don’t ask you, mind, to help me on the heavy 
work, All I want of you is just to promenade 
and keep watch. If you hear any noises keep 
quiet and listen. And if you think there’s any 
movement towards the house, whistle and run. 

“Now that’s little enough, and you’ve got a 
pretty cheap job,—dog cheap, in fact. Vil get 
out the stuff as quick as I can, and take off a 
barrow load to-night. The rest Pll hide in the 
yard, and we'll get it to-morrow night. 

‘‘Now have a sharp look-out, and don’t leave 
this spot to go farther than the brick house yan- 
der. You understand?” 

Jerry nodded, and Arthur and the barrow 
were soon swallowed up in the deep shadows 
that lay athwart the lane. 

It was dark everywhere, notwithstanding the 
stars, for the wind was rising, and heavy clouds 
were drifting across the sky. Jerry began his 
beat, stopping every few seconds to listen and to 
think, 

He had reached the brick house, next to that 
of Squire Collins. The door suddenly opened, 
and the light streamed out upon him, at once re- 
vealing him to the lady and gentleman who 
stood talking together in the vestibule. 

“There is a boy, now,” said the lady. 
haps he would do the errand for you.” 

The gentleman stepped down quickly. 

“Here, boy!’ he called. “I want you a min- 
ute.”” 

Jerry was startled, and felt himself already in 
the fell grasp of justice. His first impulse was 
to run, and then he thought of Arthur. He} 
would wait and see what was wanted, and if all 
were really over, would whistle his comrade a 
warning. So he bravely stood his ground. 

“Tam a physician, and that is my horse yon- 
der. I’ve just returned from a round of calls, 
and want to get home as soon as I can to a sick 
child. But I have one more visit to make. 

“This good lady has just told me of a woman 
and her daughter—poor people—who are very 
ill, and without either nurse or doctor, and I’ve 
promised her ’ll go and see them. What I want 
of youis to get into the carriage with me, and | 
when [’ve been there and looked up their case, 
to go to the apothecary’s with the prescription in 
the quickest time you can, and bring them back 
the medicine. I'll give you a quarter of a dollar 
to do it, and another quarter if you’ll stop at my 
house in the morning, and take a message toa 
nurse. You look honest. Will you favor me?” 

Jerry hesitated but a moment. Here was an 
opening, perhaps, to some worthier employment 
than that of being watch-dog for a thief. At all 
events, the fifty cents he would earn would be 
clean money,—justly his own. 

Another thing, this strange gentleman was 
willing to trust him. He had said, “You look 
honest.”” “I will deserve his trust. I will be 
honest!’’ the lad resolved, and forgetting all 


“Per- 


swered with a light heart,— 

“Yes, sir; with pleasure.” 

Imagine Jerry’s surprise when he found that 
the doctor’s proposed visit was to his own moth- | 
er. It came out on the way, through questions 
which the latter put to him. Then he confided 
to his new friend the story of their poverty and 
struggle, and his own fruitless efforts to meet 
the present exigency. But he reserved the ac- 
count of his last unworthy attempt, for which 
he now despised himself. 

From that night heppier fortunes came to the 
troubled home. The morning brought the nurse, | 
and later in the day a kind missionary. Com-| 
forts flowed in upon the weary invalids, and the | 
last hours of Jervy’s sister were among the hap- 
piest she had ever known, 





{most distant from his office. 
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vice as office-boy and ger, and 
him in his endeavors to acquire a good English 
education. Latterly he has developed quite a 
taste for surgery, and there is a prospect that he 
may yet himself become a physician, and share 
the doctor’s large and remunerative practice. 

Arthur Campbell’s lead and copper speculation 
proved a failure; for he did not succeed in car- 
rying away his spoils undisturbed. 

His dark lantern betrayed him toa watchful 
policeman, who happened to have extended his 
beat that night. Arthur got off without being 
identified, however, thanks to the darkness and 
his own nimbleness of foot. 

Well had it been for him had he accepted this 
defeat of his dishonest project, as a warning of 
Providence to desist from wrong, and, stopping 
at this very point in his evil course, set his face 
towards an honorable manhood. 

But the temptation to be dishonest proved 
stronger than his instincts of right, and he was, 
not long afterwards, detected in robbing an or- 
chard, and sent to jail for his misdemeanor. 

Subsequently he became a professional bur- 
glar, and the law holds him now, closely confined 
between stone walls, a prisoner under a fifteen 
years’ sentence. In all human probability he 
will either end his days in the State Prison or 
upon the gallows, or die a violent death by the 
hand of some one whom he has wronged, for 
such is the almost universal fate of criminals of 
this class. 

Is it not strange how slight a circumstance 
will affect the current of a life? With Jem Jar- 
vis, probably, the stinging epithet, “cowardly,” 
was his salvation, for he never again committed 
himself to a meanness of any sort. 

With Jerry it was the sudden flashing of a 
light into his face, and the words, “You look 
honest,’’ even when he was pledged to an illegit- 
imate enterprise. It stirred the man within 
him, and brought him face to face with the de- 
mon seeking to destroy him. 

And, boys, be sure of this. Whenever your 
manhood opposes the tempter, his power over 
you from that moment is lessened. Be true to 
yourselves always. Do right because it is right, 
and because God wishes it, and 


—‘when ye feel your honor grip 
Let that be aye your border.” 
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For the Companion. 
DORCAS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


The Plimsolls lived in a house which had been 
in the family full two hundred years, having, in 
fact, been built by the first of that name who 
landed on Plymouth Rock in 1620, 

He, Makepeace Plimsoll, had attained great 
wealth by means unknown to the writer of this 
tale. There were hints of an evasion of the law, 
called by plain-speaking persons smuggling; but 
as these persons were generally such as had not 
been invited to ride in his coach, and partake of 
his dinners, they might be considered prejudiced 
witnesses. 

Certain it is that he kept up a great state, and 
so did his posterity to several generations, all of 
whom prided themselves on their aristocratic 
descent, as proved by the possession of two or 
three musty old portraits and a coat-of-arms; 
and what better proof could any reasonable be- 
ing ask for? 

Time went on. The portraits and the coat-of- 
arms remained, but none of the wealth, and very 
little of the blue blood of his progenitors (or any 
other blood) seemed to have descended to Levi, 
the last male representative of his race. A little 
shrivelled old man was he, with a skin of parch- 
ment, and no flesh to speak of. Indeed, he 
looked twice as old as he really was, and might 
easily have been mistaken for his own grand- 
father. 

No one would have been surprised to see him 
go up in the air like a kite in any ordinary gale 
of wine. But he never did. He stayed down, 
and drove sharp bargains with his neighbors, 
looking out at them with his little keen eyes, 
through his great silver spectacles year after 
year, year after year, 

But the wonder was that although he always 
got the best of a bargain, he seemed to grow 
poorer instead of richer. He still kept the an- 
cestral house, it is true, but it was falling to 
pieces for want of repairs, and most of the fine 
old furniture had been sold to lovers of the an- 
tique. There was something pathetic in the con- 
trast between the remains of stateliness in the 
house, and the actual manner of life of the in- 
habitants,—for this man was a husband and 
father, so far as legal relations went. 

His wife, a perpetual invalid, seldom left her 
chamber, which was in the corner of the house 
People said her 


| her handmaiden, Hester, she replied,— 
| “Mystery? There’s no mystery about it, 
| She’s dying of neglect and starvation, and | 
|should like to tell him so, the old tyrant!” 
| shaking her fist towards Mr. Plimsoll’s office, 
| “If it wasn’t for the child, she’d have died long 
ago; but she can’t bear to go and leave her in his 
| clutches.” 
| The ehild—little Dorcas—seemed to have ab. 
| sorbed all the brightness there was about the 
| place; and ran from one end of the house to the 
| other, as merrily as any little ancestress who had 
| ever frolicked there in its palmiest days. 

Sometimes, but not often, she even ventured 
| to open the door and peep into the room where 
her father sat like some old spider watching 
for its prey; but at his surly, “Go away, go 
away, child! What do you want here?” she 
quickly scampered off again. 

As she grew older, however, her social instincts 
began to assert themselves, and she pined for 
the companionship of others of her own age, 
She longed to see more of that outside world of 
which she had already had glimpses, and which 
the few antiquated novels she had read, rem- 
nants of a former generation, painted in such 
glowing colors. 

And one day there came a letter,—a wonderful 
letter from a far off land, which seemed to open 
the way for the realization of all her dreams, 
Months before—though of this Dorcas knew 
nothing — Mrs. Plimsoll had written to her 
brother in San Francisco, telling him of her own 
illness, and the anxiety she felt concerning the 
future cf her child, hoping thus to secure a 
friend for Dorcas, when she herself should have 
passed away. 

The answer to her letter had come, and went 
so far beyond her expectations that the poor 
woman wished she had never written. Her 
brother not only offered to befriend Dorcas at 
some distant period, but invited her to come to 
him now. “Fate had denicd him a daughter,” 
he said, “and who could so well fill the place of 
one as the child of his sister?” 

“O, mother, how delightful! How very kind 
of uncle!” said Dorcas, to whom the prospect 
now opened to her seemed like a glimpse of fairy- 
land, 

“Yes, very kind; but don’t be too sanguine, 
dear,’ said Mrs. Plimsoil, trying to keep her 
voice steady. “You know your father must be 
consulted before we come to any decision.” 

“Of course, but he won’t mind. He doesn’t 
know whether I’m in the house or out of it when 
once he’s retired to that den of his,” said Dorcas, 
laughing. 

Dorcas was right. Her father not only: did 
not “‘mind,” but seemed to regard the proposi- 
tion as a relief, inasmuch as he would have one 
less to provide for. “If you play your cards 
well, he’ll most likely remember you in his will,” 
said he; and with a grisly kind of playfulness, 
chuckled, and called her “the young heiress.” 

So Dorcas spread a sheet of paper before her, 
and sat down to answer the letter. She got as 
far as “Dear Uncle,” without any difficulty; but 
while she was nibbling the tip of her pen, and 
considering what to say next, it for the first time 
came into her mind how very lonely her mother 
would be, with only her father and old Hester 
for company. 

The thought disturbed her a good deal, and 
after pondering it some minutes, she exclaimed 
aloud,— 

“[’ve a good mind not to go, after all!” 

“Go where, dear‘”’? asked Mrs. Plimsoll, who, 
not having had the benefit of her previous reflec- 
tions, had no clue to her meaning. 

“To California, mother.” 

“Not go—to California!”’ 

Mrs. Plimsoll said nothing more, but the relief 
and joy expressed in the tone, it was impossible 
to mistake. 

“You need me more than uncle does,” said 
Dorcas, “and I will write and tell him so.” 

“But I ought not to let you sacrifice yourself 
to me,” said Mrs. Plimsoll. “Don’t make up 
your mind hastily. Take time to consider.” 

“T have considered, and my mind is quite made 
up. I ought not to have thought of leaving you: 
but, as Hester says, I’m a giddy-pated thing.” 

“But your father?’ 

“O, I don’t believe he’ll send me away.” 

And Dorcas was right again. He did not send 
her away, but having, seemingly, for the first 
time opened his eyes to the fact that his daugh- 
ter was no longer a child, he growled out,~— 

“Do as you’ve a mind to, but Mrs. Plimsoll 
doesn’t need two women to wait on her.” So he 





| sent away the faithful old Hester, who, for love 
of her mistress, had served her uncomplainingly 
| go many years, sometimes on scant wages, some 
| times on none at all. 
This was an unexpected freak, and from this 
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time the life of Dorcas was harder than ever be-, ners. But the fire became very hot on that bat- | basket containing the girls’ work,with a half-burned , struggle, the falling of heavy bodies—and then all 


fore, While her father grew more and more surly | tery, and very soon most of the gunners were | candle standing by its side. 


and tyrannical, and threatened them with the | shot down, so that there was no one to pass the 


poorhouse a dozen times a day. 


“If we are so very poor, why not sell our'| tillery-men. 


house and live in a smallerone? Old and dilap- 


idated as it is, it would surely bring us some- | dered, took the cartridges from the wagon, and | standing erect in one corner of the corral was the 


thing,” she said to her father one day. 


you see they’re building up nearer and nearer to 
us every day? By-and-by they’ll want to buy 
my land. They’ll come cringing to buy my land, 
and when they offer a dollar a foot for it, per- 
haps they'll get it, not before. Depend upon it, 
Levi Plimsoll knows what he’s about.”’ 

“And meantime my mother must starve!’ 
said Dorcas. 
“Starve? Who talks of starving? She has as 
good as I have, and I don’t complain. Wasn’t 
there codfish and potatoes on the table to-day 

noon it 

“But she has no appetite for such things, 
father.” 

“Then let her get up and go to work, and her 
appetite ll come,” said he; and with this answer 
Doreas was forced to be satisfied. 

“Be patient a little longer,” said Mrs. Plimsoll, 
seeing the trials to which Dorcas was exposed. 
“You'll be free to go where you please—when 
Iam dead.” 

“May it be a long time if it depends on that,” 
said Dorcas. 

And along time it was, for broken hearts die 
slowly; but when at last she was laid at rest, 
and Doreas had written to her uncle, stating the 
fact, he immediately replied by offering her a 
home with him. 

“O, if lL eould only go!”’ said Dorcas to herself 
when she had read the letter; “but who would 
take care of father if 1 should leave him ?’ 

For her father was growing very old and help- 
less now, and although he never owned his need 
of her, she knew that he did need her none the 
less for that; and if he grew more tyrannical and 
whimsical with age, that was only an additional 
reason why she should stay with him; for who 
would bear with his infirmities as his own 
daughter would? 

So the battle between duty and inclination was 
fought once again, and, as before, duty was vic- 
torious. 

She wrote, declining her uncle’s offer, with 
many thanks, and had not the satisfaction of 
knowing that her sacrifice was appreciated, even 
by him for whom it was made, while all the out- 
side world who knew of the affair, said it was a 
most unnecessary piece of Quixotisth. 

“But I eould not have done otherwise,’’ said 
Doreas; and this thought sustained her in the 
years of loneliness and hardship which followed. 

But there came a morning when the sun rose 
and shone on Mr. Plimsoll’s face, and did not 
wake him, when hls meagre breakfast waited 
for him in vain. 

Dorcas went to his room and found him dead. 
That was all; no farewell, no kind, relenting 
words, not one pleasant thing for his daughter 
to look back upon. But as she stood by that 
solemn bedside, she clasped her hands and said,— 

“Poor father, I’m so glad, so thankful I stayed 
with him!”’ 

So she had her best reward in an approving 
conscience; but it was not her only reward, nor 
that which the world best appreciates. That 
came when, the funeral over, his office was 
thrown open to the daylight, and his business 
affairs duly investigated; for then it was found 
that he had died a rich man, and Dorcas was his 
heir, 

Thus my story, though founded on fact, ends 
like a fairy tale. The old house was reinstated 
in all its former glory, and with Hester for a 
companion, there abode, and for aught I know, 
still abides, Doreas, with means to gratify all her 
tastes and wishes, and a heart all the more ready 
to go out in tenderness to the sorrowing, in con- 
Sequence of her own early sorrow. 

—__~@>—___—_—- 

AN ELEPHANT AS A GUNNER. 

There is a story, told by respectable writers, of 
an elephant serving acannon. It is almost as 
tough as the animal’s hide, but Mr. F. R. Stock- 
ton is inclined to believe it, and it certainly is 
not more incredible than many stories which 
have illustrated the animal’s sagacity. This el- 
ephant, who was named Kudabar Moll the Sec- 
ond, belonged to the British army in India. 

During the Indian war of 1858, his duty was to 
catry a cannon on his back. In this way he be- 
came familiar with the serving of a cannon. 

“During a battle, when his cannon was posted 
ona battery, and was blazing away at the ene- 
my, the good _Kudabar was standing, according 
‘0 custom, a few paces in the rear of the gun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


cartridges from the amunition wagon to the ar- 


Perceiving this, Budabar, without being or- | 


| passed them, one by one, to the gunner. Very , naked, dead body of the Mexican herder. He had 
“QO, a great financier you are,—a great finan- | soon, however, there were only three men left, | been pinned to the wall by Apache spears. His dis- 
cier!” said he, with a malicious sneer. “Don’t | and these, just as they had loaded their eannon | torted features told as plainly as words could speak, 


for another volley, fell dead or wounded almost | 
at the same moment. | 

One of them, who held a lighted match in his | 
hand, called, as he fell, to the elephant, and | 
handed him the match. The intelligent Kuda- | 
bar took the match in his trunk, stepped up to | 


| the cannon and fired it off! 


He was then about to apply the match to oth- | 
ers, when reinforcements came up, and his ser | 
vices as an artillery-man were no longer re- 


quired.” 
+o 


AT SEA. 


On the deck of the slow sailing vessel, alone, 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave; 

It was night, and the moon mildly beautiful shone, 
Lighting up with her smile the quivering wave. 


In tenderness watching o’er nature’s repose, 
That I likened its ray to Christianity’s gleam, | 
When it mellows and soothes the deep tide of our woes. 


So bewitchingly gentle and pure was its beam, | 


And I felt such an exquisite mildness of sorrow, | 
While entranced by the tremulous glow of the deep, | 
That I longed to prevent the intrusion of morrow, H 
But to linger in silence to wonder and weep. | 
Author of “Sweet Home.” | 


+o 


For the Companion. 
A DAY ON THE APACHE’S TRAIL. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 

A courier has just ridden his panting horse, all 
flecked with foam, into the plaza. 

“Hear! hear!” he cries, with a loud voice, in 
Spanish, “the ranche of Don Juan Davis has been 
attacked by Apaches; Don Juan and his herder 
murdered; his wife and daughters taken prisoners, 
and fifteen head of horses and mules driven away!” 
and the courier calls upon the people to rally for the 
rescue of the wife and daughters. 

In an instant a stalwart Mexican steps to the big 
drum,* and seizing the sticks, commences beating 
the long roll. Before the echo of the first tap dies 
away, the people come pouring into the plaza from 
all directions. They listen to the sad story, and hur- 
riedly leave, but soon return, armed and equipped 
and mounted upon horses, ready to start in the pur- 
suit. 

In half an hour thirty men have volunteered. 
They are all anxious to be on the road, and are » 
Mexicans save myself and two others,—Americans. 

An aged Mexican, mounted upon a large gray 
horse, now makes his appearance. Both horse and 
rider would attract the attention of an observer, 
wherever he might be. The Mexicans shout a hear- 
ty welcome, for in Francisco Lopes they recognize 
the most skilful scout upon the whole frontier,—a 
man whose instincts are as acute as those of a blood- 
hound; who can track man or animal over miles of 
bare rock; who can detect footprints on the prairie 
when other eyes can see nothing but green grass and 
mother earth; in other words, a man who was never 
known to lose a trail. 

By acclamation he is placed in command. As he 
settles himself well in the saddle he utters the sin- 
gle word “adelante,” or forward. At once the party 
start on the road for the spot where the terrible 
doom has overtaken our friends; for Don Juan and 
his family were genial Kentuckians, the very soul 
of hospitality, whose house was the home of every 
American in the territory. 

They were among the first Americans to move into 
the valley. The girls had grown up there, and hard- 
ly remembered any other home than that found 
within the adobe walls of their father’s Arizona 
ranche. 

We gallop along over the smooth, hard road. The 
thought that the mother and her two daughters are 
captives, in the power of the cruel and bloodthirsty 
Apaches, is a sufficient incentive to cause us to urge 
our horses to their utmost speed, that we may not 
lose a moment in rescuing them from a fate worse 
than death. 

On, on we go. The sun is nearly three hours high. 
In forty minutes we have ridden eight miles. Now 
the ranche is in sight. The roof of the house is 
plainly discoverable over the high wall that sur- 
rounds it. A moment more, and we are before the 
huge oaken gates of the corral, that are shut and se- 
curely locked. 

An examination shows that the savages did not 
obtain an entrance by the gate. They sawed with 
their larriettes an aperture through the adobe wall, 
large enough to enable them to bring the animals 
out from the corral. When over, inside the wall, an 
entrance to the house was easily effected. 

The men stand back, and leave those of us who 
are Americans to enter first. I passed in at the 
open door, and found myself in a large square room. 
It was furnished as Americans always furnish their 
home room. 

There was the large rocking-chair in which Mrs. 
Davis always sat, and there, upon the edge of the 
little shelf, were her spectacles. In the corner by 
the door were the old man’s boots, that the Indians 





I stepped to the door of the bedroom. There, in | 


lay the old man, dead, upon the floor. His white 
hair was tinged with blood, and a dozen ghastly 
wounds testified against the murderers. 


of the diabolical cruelty of his murderers, and his 
own lingering misery. 

The sight was quite enough to cause the blood to 
boil in the veins of more stoical witnesses than were 
gathered within the walls of that corral. 

Francisco stepped to my side and whispered that 
he had discovered the trail. 

“Tt leads,” he said, “in the direction of the Flor- 
ida Mountains, and the party is made up of thirteen 
braves. They are Mescalero Apaches, and have, at 
least, six hours’ start of us.” 

I asked him if we could overtake them. 
dently answered,— 

“Yes, if we can be permitted to follow them across 
the line on to Mexican soil. Will the senor be re- 
sponsible ?”’ he asked. 

The crowd gathered around to listen for my an- 


He confi- 


swer. I saw the eager faces, and I read their wishes 
in their eyes. I replied, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion,— 


“Yes, we will follow them into the city of Chihu- 
ahua if necessary !"’ 

The excited men unitedly uttered a single buenc,— 
good! 

Francisco gave the order to mount. We were 
again in the saddle, and on the trail of the murder- 
ers. We could spare no time to bury the dead, for 
the living required from us every exertion to rescue 
them from their awful peril. 

All day we rode over rocky mesas, or through 
dense chaparell, here fording a river, now thunder- 
ing over an alkili plain, or picking our way through 
gloomy canons, or up steep bluffs. 

The sun set. But Francisco did not pause in the 
pursuit. With his eyes on the ground, and with 
that same, eager, anxious expression on his face, he 
rode as he had ridden all day. Every nerve was 
strung to its utmost tension, every sense on the 
alert. Hardly has he spoken. Not once has he hes- 
itated a moment as to the course, nor for a single 
instant lost the blind track we have been following. 

At last we came to a little valley, shutin by dark 
gray rocks and tall mountains. At a signal from 
Francisco, we dismounted and unsaddled our ani- 
mals, and then partook of a hasty supper. Then 
again we took to the trail. 

Francisco reined his horae beside mine for an in- 
stant to whisper (he never spoke aloud) that we are 
now on Mexican soil, and may expect to see the sav- 
ages soon. Still we rode on, following our guide, 
who seemed as fresh and vigorous as when we left 
the plaza in the morning. 

We penetrated deeper and deeper into the moun- 
tain fastness, over rocks and through dense under- 
brush, until, finally, as we reached the top of a little 
eminence, our eyes caught the glimmer of a camp- 
fire in the distance. 

In a moment every voice was hushed. Ata whis- 
pered order from Francisco, we halted. He dis- 
mounted and disappeared in the darkness. 

The minutes that passed seemed hours, but there 
were no murmurs among the men, no complainings. 
Their watchful, eager attitude, and perfect silence, 
proclaimed a desire stronger than fatigue. 

Before we were aware of it, Francisco stood among 
us. He told us that the dead body of Mrs. Davis laid 


through and through by Apache spears, and horribly 
mutilated. 


camp of the savages. 


but the girls were alive and apparently well. 


within a few yards of our halting-place, thrust 


He had crept upon his hands and knees to the 
Most of them were drunk 
with the whiskey they had stolen from the ranche, 


| Was quiet. 


I hastened to the girls. They recognized me, and 


| his shirt sleeves, with his broken rifle by his side, | in a moment were laughing and crying hysterically. 


In their excitement of joy and relief, they threw 
their arms around our necks and begged us not to 
leave them, but to take them back to their father, 
Poor girls, how little they dreamed of his sad fate! 
Who should tell them? NotI. 

The Mexicans brought up two horses. I placed 
the girls upon their backs and led them away from 
the spot, leaving the Mexicans to deal with the dead 
and dying Apaches. 

As we moved away, Francisco asked concerning 
the Indians that had been taken prisoners, “What 
shall we do dwith them?” 

“I have no orders to give, no requests to make. 
The young women are safe. We all need rest.” 
Beneath the pines we made acomfortable couch 
of our blankets for the rescued girls. Slumber soon 
fell upon their eyelids, and there, gentle reader, we 
will leave them. 

In the gray light of the morning, we wrapped the 
poor mother in a blanket, and buried her beside the 
trail, and then we returned to the once happy home 
and performed the same sad office for the husband 
and father, as the final act of that avenging ride on 
the Apache's trail. 


— 
> 


COUNTRY GIRLS IN THE CITY. 
CHAPTER II, 

Shall I Go to the City? 
Loneliness, that begets homesickness, is the com- 
panion of the girl fresh from the country, and new- 
ly installed in some great city establishment. 
She goes at night to her boarding-house, tired and 
depressed. She knows noone, The narrow room 
is cheerless. If there were but a single friend near 
her to whom she could talk! This gloomy experi- 
ence is repeated day after day. 
She is earning money, but there is little inspi- 
ration in the thought that on every Saturday night, 
five, of the six or eight dollars she earns, must go to 
pay her board. She is so lonesome that nothing in- 
terests her. 
This is her danger. She wants a friend. 
choice of one may decide her fate. 


A False Friend. 
A few years agoa young woman came to Boston 
to work at vest-making. While suffering the hor- 
rors of homesick loneliness, a fellow seamstress of- 
fered her sympathy. An acquaintance was estab- 
lished. The new friend was lively, and diverted 
her. Her sombre moods grew less frequent, and the 
acquaintance grew into intimacy. 
She met at the lodgings of her friend a young gen- 
tleman whom the girl introduced asa “cousin.’”? The 
innocent vest-maker saw only that he was hand- 
some, polite, gallant, and apparently wealthy. 
She and her friend accompanied him to a fash- 
ionable restaurant. A recherche dinner was ordered. 
She had never tasted such savory dishes. The wine, 
sparkling and exhilarating, was delicious. The sur- 
roundings were elegant. The innocent country girl 
feasted, chatted, and went away charmed with her 
company. Similar entertainments were repeated 
again and again. One evening she went alone to 
dine with the fascinating young man. The spell was 
upon her. To her ruin she found that he was a lib- 
ertine, to whom her false friend had betrayed her, 





Her 


A Dance. 

It is the pace that tells upon the horse. It is the 
high-pressure of city life, that tells upon the health 
and the morale of a girl from the country. She is 
forced to work constantly, and at “railroad speed.” 
Her nerves crave relaxation. Right here is the dan- 
ger. She may seek refreshment in books, in the re- 
ligious meeting, in the company of virtuous friends, 
or she may seek it in the amusement that intoxicates 
the senses, and beguiles the soul. 

An ignorant but virtuous girl, suffering from an 
overworked body, was persuaded by companions to 


Hurriedly he described the nature of the ground 
we must pass over before we could reach the Indian 
camp, and told us to rendezvous under a tall pine, 
upon whose branches the camp-fire cast a flickering 
light. He then bade us take good aim and tire when 
the gray wolf barked. 

Dismounting, we left our horses where they stood, 
and started forthe camp. We picked our way care- 
fully in the darkness over the stones that impeded 
our steps. 

Nota word was spoken. Every man was the em- 
bodiment of silence and determination. For an 
hour we made our way cautiously and hesitatingly 
towards the spot where the camp-fire burnt. 

At last we stood beneath the branches of the tall 
pine. Anxiously looking into the enemy's camp, we 
saw the Indians were in the midst of their orgies. 
They were dancing and singing around the fire in 
high glee. 

With the aid of my glass, I was able to distinguish 
three scalps dangling from a pole near the fire. The 
young women were sitting a little apart, and gazing, 
with pale, anxious faces, at the revellers. There 
was no one near them. 

Francisco put his hand on my arm, and I looked 
around to find that every man had his gun to his 
shoulder. Why don't they fire? They were waiting 
for the bark of the gray wolf. 

T raised my rifle. The stillness was so perfect that 
I distinctly heard the beating of my own heart. 
In 2 moment more we heard the gray wolf bark. 





had overlooked in their haste. On a table was a little 


* Always used for calling the people to assemble In the | 


Plaza, or public square, 


The rifles belched forth flame and smoke, and down 
























seek exhilaration at a dance-house in Boston. After 
a time she wished to have, but found the doors 
closed against her egress. She was a prisoner ina 
house of wickedness. At the risk of her life she 
made her escape, and fied for protection to a neigh- 
boring mission house. 

A Disobedient Girl. 

A disobedient spirit at home will show itself in 
recklessness away from home. The girl who, against 
the wishes of her parents, goes as a stranger toa 
strange city, wilfully rushes upon danger. 

In one of the cities of Connecticut there lived, a 
few years ago, a young girl whose parents had given 
her the advantages of a good education and of good 
society; but her wilful spirit constantly thwarted 
and tried them. She grew more and more unduti- 
ful, and at last abandoned herhome. Her attractive 
person won many admirers, and surrounded her 
with temptations from which she took no pains to 
escape. 

Her fate was acommon one. For several] years 
she lived a life of sin, outlawed by society. At last 
remorse came. Contrition brought forth repent- 
ance, and by the grace of God she was reformed. 
A city missionary procured her admission to a Ref- 
uge, whence she returned to her home. There her 
mother had remained to receive and forgive the err- 
ing daughter. She died young,—before she could 
undo the sin of her girlhood. 


Love of Dress. 





we went, pell-mell, rushing headlong into the camp , 
—the Mexicans with drawn knives, there was a’ 


A girl who seeks employment in the city to grati- 
fy her vanity, whose nature is, not to help a wid- 
owed mother, or to support herself, but to gain 
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4 . 
wages in order to please her love of dress, is nigh 
to danger. 

If to vanity she unites the indolence that 
craves idleness, then her deadliest foe is within 
her. No matter where she goes, or at what she 
is employed, she is open to temptation. She de- 
sires to dress, and she covets an easy service and | | ee 
high wages. Her vanity and indolence will in- ' 
crease with indulgence. Then will follow the fall, | ' 
that adds another illustration to the many which si i 
show that the pride of life and the lust of the | 
eye are most naturally gratified by ways, the end 
whereof is death. | 

A vain, indolent girl was a clerk in a well- 
known dry-goods and fancy store in Boston. 
The customers of the store were mostly wealthy 


$3 75 to 35 50 a week, according to the size and 
location of room. There they will meet with 
sympathy, counsel, and mental and physical re- 
freshment. 


including ten pieces of washing, ranges from | crats carried that State by their usual majority 
only. 
had a great victory. 
ed in cutting down the Republican majority 
more than one-half. 


| where the hottest political battle ever fought in 
| this country was waged. The currency question 

| was directly in issue. 
ried Ohio by a small majority in 1873, and had 
greatly increased their majority in 1874. 


election came off, and Ohio was carried by the 
| Republicans. 
ever given by that State at any presidential elec- 
| tion, and out of nearly six hundred thousand 
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eyed child, trying to tone down its curiosity, 
there the bleached head of eighty, or the prond 
poise of youthful, manly brows. 

When Moody and Sankey made their appear. 
ance, there was a quick, sharp buzz, and then 
such instant silence as made the scene doubly 
impressive. I forgot everything for awhile jy 
the interest of studying those two men, 

Mr. Moody looked quiet and fatherly. He has 
a whole world of sympathy in his face. A child 
would love him instinctively; a troubled soy] 
would go to him, an evil mind shun him, 

What a battery of eyes all levelled at them! 
Must it not seem almost overwhelming? §» 
many souls, quick, active, intelligent, sinning, 
suffering, all hanging on one man’s words! 


California came next, and the Democrats 
In Maine they also succeed- 


Attention was then concentrated on Ohio, 


The Democrats had car- 


After a very long and hard-fought contest, the 


The vote cast was larger than was 


ladies, elegantly and expensively adorned. She 
ached with envy as she gazed on their attractive 
attire. “Why cannot I wear such beautiful 
dresses?” Again and again this question irri- 
tated her. 

A woman of fashion took a liking to the pretty 
counter-maid. She was invited to spend an 
evening at the lady’s house. There she was in- 
troduced to a young man of the world. He was 
greatly pleased, and cultivated her acquaintance. 
Her ruling passion was apparent, so he dazzled | 
her with gifts of costly dresses and jewels. She 
was too blinded hy vanity to see the danger and 
impropricty of accepting such attentions, or if 
she did see them, her passion for dress made her 
indifferent. Gift upon gift was accepted by the 
giddy girl. A few months of splendor and ex- 
hilarated pride, then,—the destruction which 
cometh after folly. The moth was singed in the 
burning candle, 

Headstrong and vain girls are the last who 
should venture among the temptations of the 
city. But we fear that they will be the last to 
heed our warning to stay away. By all who 
come, whether vain or humble, headstrong or 
docile, there is one lesson to be learned, and that 
is the resisting virtue of self-restraint and self- 
denial. 


Religions principle is a shield, moral stamina 
isa defence. A knowledge of the rocks ahead 
may keep them in the right channel, but in this, | 
as in all life ventures, the fear of God is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ALONE IN HER BOARDING HOUSE, 


“A strong Christian girl can go safely any- | 
where,” it has been boldly said. This needs to 
be qualified; but it may be said that in the dan- 
gers of the city, she carries within herself less to | 
invite temptation, than such as are controlled by | 
sentiment, or whose sense of propriety is dull. 

It may be the duty of some country girls to 
seek work in the city. If so, let sueh go, if pos- 
sible, with a letter of introduction, either from 
the clergyman of their village, or from some per- 
son in their town who has respectable acquaint- 
ances in the city. By so doing they may find 
agreeable associates, and gain admission to! 
pleasant homes, 

But whether letters of introduction are ob- 
tained or not, every young girl who goes asa 


stranger to the city, owes it to herself to seek at | 


onee some Christian church and Sabbath school. 
She should not hesitate to introduce herself to 
the pastor. He should be told frankly, “I have 


come to the city a stranger, and I should like to | 
hecome a member of your Sabbath school and | 


” 


congregation. 

If he is a true-hearted minister of Christ his 
personal interest will be enlisted. 
clergyman, and perhaps the earnest Sabbath 


school teacher, a young girl may find friends | 
whose society and sympathy will be a pleasure | 


anc blessing. 

Such institutions as the home of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, on Warrington 
Street, Boston, open their shielding arms for 
such working girls as desire to live in the whole- 
some atmosphere of a well-ordered and attrac. 
tive Christian family. 
tution are neatly furnished, its table is generous- 





| had been strongest, their leaders were defeated 


| date for President in 1876. 


| introduction into the contest of an entirely new 


Throngh the | 


The rooms of this insti- | 


IN BHE RESTAURANT. 


sand this year. 


We would impress upon all who seek the city 
for work that there is one Friend especially 
whose sympathy and counsel they should seek. 
He will give them firmness amid alluring excite- 
ments, will enable them to continue, even in: 
temptations, faithful to moral principle and _ re- 
ligious duty, and thus to escape the evils that 
walk at noon-day, and the sin that lurks at night 
time. 

4 


THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


The result of the autumn State elections has 
been this year awaited with more than usual in- 
terest. Several circumstances joined to make 
these elections peculiarly important, for it has 
been generally acknowledged that if the current 
of popular opinion should set decidedly in the 
direction of either of the great parties, that fact 
would practically determine which of the two 
would win in the presidential battle that will take | 
place next year. It was also seen that certain | 
events might happen, that would cause the break- | 


ea: | 
| ing up of one or both of our great political par- 
| ties, and combine the political elements into new | contests, the Democrats seemed to have retained 


party organizations, 

The peculiarities of the elections this year, | 
which led to anxious watchfulness, were these: | 
In 1874—for the first time in twenty years—there | 
seemed to be a decided reaction in favor of the | 
Democratic party. The Republicans had formed | 


ber. 


, six thousand. 
! . 
'oeratie Governor two years ago, now chose a 





| votes, the Republicans had less than six thousand 
| majority. 


The remaining elections were held in Novem-| 

They resulted in Republican gains. New 
York, which gave fifty thousand Democratic 
majority last year, gave less than twenty thou- | 
Pennsylvania, which was Dem- 
ocratic last year, re-elected the Republican Gov- | 
ernor Hartranft, by fifteen thousand votes. Dem- | 
ocratic New Jersey elected a Republican atest 
ture. The Democratic majority in Maryland was 
greatly reduced. Massachusetts, which wan- | 
dered last year from Republicanism, rejected the 
popular Democratic Governor Gaston, and elect- | 
ed Mr. Rice, though his majority was not quite 
Wisconsin, which elected a Dem- 








Republican, though by a very small majority. 
Now let us see what all this means. So far as 
the currency question is concerned, it seems to 
mean that the greenback, or inflation policy is 
not a popular measure. But it must be said that 
its advocates are not convinced that this is the 
meaning, and they intend to force, if possible, 
the issue on the country at the next Presidential 
election. So far as the “conservative reaction’ 
is concerned, it looks as though its force was 
weakened, and that now the tendency is the 
other way. If we look at the elections in the 
order of time, we shall notice that in the earlier 


what they gained last year, but that they lost 
steadily afterwards, the last elections being the 
worst for them. 

And finally, as to the presidential canvass, the 
results this year leave the whole matter in donbt. 
No decided current of popular opinion has man- 


Sometimes when Mr. Moody was speaking | 


On the same day the Republicans | let my glances wander around. It was evident 

| carried Iowa, by a vote much stronger than that! that he held the ribbons and the feathers, for 
of last year, and nearly as strong as their average 

‘in earlier years, | 


they neither tittered nor fluttered. Many seemed 
to be interested in spite of themselves, and I saw 
more than one delicate handkerchief go up to 
eyes that seemed not used to tears. 

Sankey I did not notice much until he sang, 
When he did so the whole expression of his 
countenance seemed changed. The eyes grew 
deeper and more solemn, the brow lost its stern. 
ness, the lips were the gates of music, through 
which the soul came out, an angel of melody, 
and held the audience spellbound. 

[ wish you could hear him sing “Niyery 
AND Ning.” I must transcribe it, for it is per. 
fect from beginning to end. 


There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold; 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold, 
Away on the mountains cold and bare, 
Away froin the tender Shepherd’s care. 


“Lord, thou hast here thy ninety and nine: 
Are they not enough for thee?” 

And the Shepherd made answer, “This of mine 
Has wandered away from me; 

And although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard its ery, 
Sick, and helpless, and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood drops all the way, 
That mark out the mountain's track ?”’ 

“They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.” 

Lord, whence are thy hands so rent and torn?" 

“They are pierced to-night by many a thorn.” 


And all through the mountain, thander-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 

There rose a cry to the gates of heaven, 
“Rejoice! TL have found my shee)!" 

And the angels echo around the throne, 

“Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own !” 





This is the song, but the singing I cannot « 





la gaining but not a winning party in 1856, They | ifested itself, and politicians of both parties may | words. The voice hatints me yet 


scribe. It was almost a greater beauty than the 
. That line, 


grew in strength and carried the country in 1860, | enter upon the Presidential contest of next year | “Lord, why are thy hands so rent and torn?” its 
Once, in 1862, in “the dark days of the war,” | with good hope that their labors will not be| pathos, the soft, sad sweetness, are indescribable. 


there was a slight reaction, but it was only brief. 
Never since, until 1874,—although the Democrats 
have won an election now and then,—have the | 
Republicans suffered any general reverse. 

Last vear, however, the tide was against them 
everywhere. They lost the control of large States 
and small, North and South, East and West. 
Even in Massachusetts, where Republicanism 


when candidates for office. It was evident that if 
the Democrats could but hold the States they 
had gained, they could easily elect their candi- | 
Hence the eagerness 
this antumn to know the temper of the people. 
Another peculiarity, quite as important, and 
the only other we shall mention, consisted in the 





terre ” 
issue, 


This was the 
Although in many 


or subject of contention. 
question of the currency. 


| States both parties have declared for specie pay- 


ments, in others there has been a sharp strife 
between two lines of policy. One party said it 
was a contest of the money power with the peo- 


wasted, for there is a chance for either to win. 
~~ 
QUIET INFLUENCE. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 

And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To give to heaven a shining one 


Who walked an angel here. Whrittirr. 





MOODY AND SANKEY. 


The rink where Moody and Sankey are holding 
their monster meetings is in Brooklyn, and I 


that I attended there. 

It was not pleasant to stand an hour or two in 
the surging, impatient crowd, hearing the impa- 
tient exclamations of those who could hardly 
bear the pressure, and pitying the small children, 
whom thoughtless mothers had brought. But at 


Joscoy to tell you something about the services 


ple, the other that the battle was between “hard | last there came a dreadful crush, and we were 


money” and “soft.” 
for the issuing by the government, of more pa- 
per money,—or in other words for inflation, or 
“expansion,”’ as they chose to call it in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The Republicans were against 
any inflation, and we presume a large section of 
the party were for the contraction of the cur- 
| Tency necessary to resume specie payments. 
Nobody knew how much change this new issne 
would make in the standing of the parties. It 
was well known that there were Republican in- 
flationists, and Democratic hard-money men; but 
how many of either party would allow this 
| money question to lead them away from their 


| ture. But as it was believed that this qneston 
| would be a leading one in the presidential elec- 
; tion of 1876, it was exceedingly important to 
| know the effect of importing it into State poli- 
ties. 

Now let us see what the result was. The first 
| election was in Kentucky, in August. There the 


The Democratic party was | 


| old political associations, was a matter of conjec- | 


lannched on the tide, and borne steadily on with 
the human sea till my friend and myself gained 
|seats. Then came a moment's breathing space, 
! an opportunity to gather onr scattered wits, and 
| see what damage was sustained. I found some 
costly lace ruined,—served me right, no doubt, 
|as I had been warned not to wear it. Then I 
|} looked round. The vast space was filled. Those 
who found seats were satisfied; those who had 
| not tried to look so, but I maintain that standing 
| in a horse-car or in a church, is neither comfort- 
able nor pleasant, though one may smile and 
| smile. 
| In my immediate vicinity were ladies dressed in 
| the extreme of fashion—puffs, ruffles and fringes. 
As I watched them titter and nod, langhing 


come there for. Such a motley crowd T have 


scarcely ever seen. School-girls, gray-haired mat- 


| rons, langhing faces, grave faces, worldly faces; 


as : , aa : | here the plain prints of poverty, there the feath- 
iy supplied with nourishing food, and the price, | currency question was not discussed. The Demo-| ers and ornaments of wealth; here the bright- 


And when the words rang out, “Rejoice! I 
have found my sheep!’ it was impossible to 
keep the eyes dry. 

I saw a young lady who looked—and_ had be- 
fore acted—of the world, worldly, utterly broken 
down, and despite the glitter of gold on neck and 
bosom and wrists, weeping like a child. 

I saw a child looking at the singer with parted 

lips, all the little soul in her earnest eyes, her 
features as set and tense as if she were forty in- 
stead of four. 
! <All the faces within sight were a study, 
sketches to hang upon the walls of memory that 
will be fresh long after the sweet singer has gone 
his way. And when the great crowd went out, 
there were hushed voices and troubled hearts; 
and I think the words and the music of that it- 
comparable singer followed them all, as they 
did me. ALMA. 





———_+o 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

Some months ago we published an article over the 
title “How a Poor Boy may obtain an Education.” 
which gave a brief account of the educational sy* 
tem of the Agricultural Colleges and State Normal 
Schools. We have received several letters asking 
where these schools are sitnated, and the arddress of 
schools of special training in particular States. 

The Agricultural College of Massachusetts is * 
Amherst. Civil engineering, veterinary medicin’ 
chemistry and military tactics, are embraced in its 
curriculum. French and German are taught, and 
every student is expected to perform practical ag" 
cultural labor. 

The Agricultural College of New York is a part of 
Cornhill University. It has five hundred and twelté 
free scholarships. 

The Ohio Agricultural College is near Columbus. 
The Agricultural College of Michigan is at Lansing. 
That of Kansas at Manhattan. Each State has 
least one Agricultural College, and Massachusetts: 





sometimes outright, and making sport, I contd; Virginia, Missouri, Mississippi and Georgia each 
searcely forbear asking what they could have | have two. 


There are in the United States one hundred and 
thirteen Normal Schools, free to competent vel 
dents. Pennsylvania and Ohio have ten each. Ne 
York has nine, and Massachusetts six. There is” 








State withont at least one Normal School. 
| The proper way to obtain information in regard 
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to the Agricultural Colleges and Normal Schools is 
to direct a letter to “Department of Education, State 
House,”’ at the capital of the State in which the 
person lives who wishes the information, and in 
your letter ask for catalogues or circulars of the 
schools supported by the State. Or apply to the 
State Senator of the district in which you live. It 
would be impossible to fully answer in the Compan- 
ion the questions that naturally arise in regard to 
these schools. 
—w 
OCEAN CURRENTS. 

It seems strange to talk of rivers in the ocean, but 
oceans do contain rivers that are far larger and | 
broader than the Mississippi or the Amazon. Some | 
of them move upon the surface, and are plainly seen, | 
like the Gulf Stream, that pours from the Gulf of ! 
Mexico, and runs north-east along our Atlantic coast | 
to Newfoundland, afterwards striking across the | 
ocean to the shores of England and Norway. 

But others of these ocean currents are unseen. 
They are far down in deep waters, and run from the | ; 
north and south poles to the tropics. These rivers | 
are born of the sun’s heat, which raises the temper- | 
ature of the ocean in the tropics, and moves the 
heated water towards the poles, while the colder 
Arctic and Antarctic waters flowin to restore the 
equilibrium. 

It is found, by deep sea soundings, that the basin 
of the North Atlantic Ocean gradually narrows as it 
approaches the pole, while in the South Atlantic it | 
widens, so that the outflow from the Antarctic region | 
is much stronger than from the Arctic, and the tem- 
perature at low depths is lower in the Southern 
temperate zone than in the Northern temperate. In | 
the Mediterranean Sea, where there is no inflow of 
an ocean current, the temperature at the bottom is ! 
twenty degrees higher than anywhere in the open 
ocean. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





— " 
THE POWER OF SLEEP, 

Some of the great Generals whose names are fa- 
miliar tous have had a wonderful power of sleep- 
ing, for a few moments, even on the battle-field. | 
The Duke of Wellington, just before the attack on; i 
St. Sebastian, in Spain, found that the breaching | 
batteries would not be ready te open the attack for | 
two hours. 

“The best thing we can do,”’ he said, “is to sleep,” 
and slipping off his horse into a trench, he was 
asleep in an instant. 

Napoleon, at the very crisis of the important bat- 
tle of Wagram, ordered up his reserve, which he 
never did except in great emergencies. Confident 
that the movement would be carried out, and would 
ensure the victory, he ordered his bear-skin to be 
spread on the ground, and ina moment he was ina 
deep sleep. He slept for twenty minutes, and his 
staff began to be alarmed; bat, waking, he issued 
further orders, without asking any questions, as if 
he had not slept. Conde, the great French General, 
hada similar power of sleeping for a few moments 
before and during great battles. 


j 


lice 
CURIOUS FORGETFULN 

Profound thinkers are sometimes so absorbed by 
their thoughts as to forget what is passing around 
them, The story is « familiar one of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, whose frugal dinner was eaten by a hungry vis- 
itor, but who thought, from seeing the empty dishes, 
that he had dined. Socrates, the famous philoso- 
pher at Athens, had his moments of utter oblivion 
of ordinary life. One morning, when in camp at 
Potidaca, he fell into a trance. The soldiers gath- 
ered round him in large numbers, wondering at his 
appearance; but he did not notice them, nor even 
the noon-tide heat of the sun on his bare head. 

The evening drew on without any change in the 
posture of the philosopher, and a great crowd gath- 
ered around him, spreading their pallets for the 
night to watch him. Through the cold night he 
stood, still lost in thought, and only when the sun 
rose again over Mount Athos did he start from his 
strange absorption, and return to the duties of the 
«amp. During twenty-four hours he had been 
Wrapped in meditation, wholly unconscious of the 
hundreds of curious eyes fastened on him. 


css, 


—__—_—_+o>—_ —__——_ 
SCALDS AND BURNS, 

The simple remedies given in Hall’s Journal of 
Health concerning the treatment of scalds and 
burns should be remembered. No family knows 
how soon occasion may arise for their application: 


On the instant of the accident plunge the part un- 
der cold water. TNis relieves the pain in asecond, 
and allows all hands to become composed. If the 
part cannot be kept under water, cover it over with 
dry flour an inch deep or more. In many instances 
nothing more will be needed after the flour; simply 
let it remain until it falls off, when a new skin will 
be found under it. 

In severe cases, while the injured part is under 
Water, simmer a leek or two in an earthen vessel 
with half their bulk of hog’s lard, until the leeks 
are soft, then strain through a muslin rag. When 
cool, spread thickly on 2 linen cloth, and apply to 
the injured part. If there are blisters, let out the 
water. When the part becomes feverish and un- 
comfortable renew the ointment, and a rapid, pain- 
ess cure will result, if the patient, in the mean- 
While, lives exclusively on fruits, coarse bread, and 
other light, loosening food. 


+ 


PASTORAL BUT NOT POETIC. 

The “shepherd’s pipe” is not always a musical one 
now-a-days: 
A story is told by Horace Smith of a town lady 
Who had read much of pastoral life, and made a visit 
to the country for the pn > of talking with a real 





! underground, came upon the body of a poor fellow 


| poured into his deaf ear many words of endearment, 


THE YOUTH’S 
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his hand, his dog by his side, and the sheep disposed | 
romantically around him; but he was without the | 
indispensable musical accompaniment of ail poetic | 
shepherds, the pastoral reed. | 

“Ah, gentle shepherd,” softly inquired she, “tell | 
me, where’s your pipe ? 

The bumpkin scratched his head and murmured, 
brokenly,— 

ba | left it at home, miss, ‘cause I hain’t got no | 
baccy.’ 





THE COMPANION FREE. 
We will send the Companion FREE to Jann- | 
ary, 1876, to all new subscribers sent us during | 


the months of November and December. 





FORGOTTEN BY ALL SAVE ONE, | 
It was a touching complaint that the patriarch | 
Job uttered, “My familiar friends have forgotten | 
jme.”” Itset forth his loneliness by a word, It was | 
' recalled as we read in an English journal the follow- 
ing touching incident: 


Not many years since certain miners, working far 


who had = in the suffocating pit forty years 
before. Some chemical agent to w hich the body had 
been subjected—an agent prepared i in the laboratory 
of nature—had effectually arrested the progress of 
decay. They brought it up to the surface, and for 
awhile, till thoroughly exposed to the atmosphere, it 
lay, the image of a fine, sturdy man. Noconvulsions 
| hs ud passed over the face in death; the features were 
| tranquil; the hair black as jet. 

No one recognized the tace; a generation had 
grown up since ‘the miner went down into the shaft 
for the last time. Buta tottering old woman, who 
had hurried from her cottage at hearing the news, 
came up, and she knew again the face which through 
all these long years she had not forgotten. The 
miner was to have been her husband on the day after 
that on which he died. 

There were no dry eyes when the gray-headed old 
pilgrim cast herself npon the youthful corpse, and 


unused for forty years. It was a touching contrast, 
the one so old, the other so young. They had both 
been young these long years ago, but time had gone 
on with the living, and stood still with the dead. 


nll nasi 
IN PRISON 118 TIMES. 

Institutions that simply punish are not the only 
ones a State or nation needs to check and prevent 
crime. Asylums and places of reform are necessary, 
and if seasonably tried, they keep many unfortunate 
persons from becoming inveterate convicts. How 
many years of crime, and what an amount of wick- 
edness, might probably have been prevented to the 
subject of the following record, if she had been 
placed under reforming influences as soon as her 
evil tendencies were known, instead of having been 
sent to prison! A foreign correspondent of the 
Boston Pilot says: 


Dublin is comparatively free from crime; but if 
the life of an unfortunate creature tried before the 
Recorder this week were taken as a criterion, much 
could not be said of our observance of law and or- 
der. It is astonishing that some merciful judge or 
magistrate did not, years ago, send this unfortunate 
woman to some place where she would have had an 
opportunity of reforming her wretched life. 
attended the court on the day the woman was 
brought up for trial. She was by no means old, and 
had not the —— appearance of one who had, so 
far, led a bad life. ve was indicted for having 
stolen fifteen shillings, and was convicted, the evi- 
dence being conclusive. 

On reference to the prison records, it was found 
that she had been one hundred and eighteen trmes in 
jail before the commission of the present offence. 
One of the sentences inflicted upon her was penal 
servitude for five years. She had commenced her 
wicked career on April 20, 1859. She will now have 
to undergo a term of seven years’ penal servitude. 








+ >—____-_ — 
THE “SHOOTING-FISH.” 


Those who study the perfectibility of aquariums, 
should send to Java for specimens of the “shooting- 
fish,’ which a correspondent of the Madras Stand- 
ard describes as now frequently made a sort of pet 
of: 

A small stick is fastened in the reservoir, project- 
ing some two feet above the level of the water, and 
when the fish is to exhibit, a large fly or other insect 
is lightly fastened on this. The fish swims round 
the stick once or twice to examine the object; then, 
rising to the surface, remains for a few seconds mo- 
tionless, and suddenly ejects a few drops of water 
at its intended prey with a noise not, unlike that of 
a squirt, generally bringing the mark down with the 
first shot. If this fails, however, he repeats his cir- 
cuit of observation, pauses again, apparently to 
measure his distance, and then discharges at the fly 
once more. This curious pet is described as seldom 
reaching ten inches in length, and being of a plain, 
yellowish color, marked with dark stripes. 
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A LIGHTNING CAR RIDE, 

Fast mail trains ate becoming popular. We are 
always in a hurry for news, but it is certain that the 
fearful increase of speed constantly clamored for, 
will make accidents more frequent, and necessarily 
more fatal. Lately the New York Central ‘Fast 
Mail Route” recorded a trip from New York to Chi- 
cago (nine hundred and seventy-eight miles) inside 
of twenty-five hours and forty-three minutes—“ Pat 
Milliken” was the engineer—and here is a sketch of 
the way he drove: 

The tremendous engine made a leap as if for 
death, The speed quickens. Villages become flit- 
ting specks. The limber, sinewy train follows its 
iron master, and rumbles along the steel rails at six- 


it rushed westward, snstving at Syracuse at 11.50} 
A.M; at Buffalo 2.4 P.M,.; at Cie veland early in | 
the ev ening, and at C hie ago the next morning 
at 6.2 | 
The train was greeted along its route by crowds of 
people cheering. When the train left Elkhart, Ind., 
it was several minntes behind time, and it became | 
the duty of the engineer to make it up if possible | 
during the last one hundred miles of the route. He 
not only did it, but landed the train at the Chicago 
depot tive minutes ahead of time. The strain upon 
| his nervous system had been too much for him, how- 
| ever, and he sank down insensible. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


— | 
We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 


either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which ineludes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance, 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- | 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton's Journal (weekly) 
Arthur's Home Magazine 
American Agriculturist. . 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (we 

























Detroit Free Press 3 40) 
Detroit Tribune... 50 
Galaxy (monthly) sewnsiteneedebangbnaeaneibanets 1 


all 

Marper’ 3 Monthly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Har per’ s Week 
wadies’ Floral Cabi 

II, osnicsucivcstnemesecwacslece: Skenenee 
Lipvineott’s Monthly Ma 
Peterson’s Monthly Ma 
Rural New Yorker. 
Seribner’s Monthly. 
The Independent . 
The Nursery 
The Advance (Chicag 
Christian Union 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. 
nish specimen copies of any of them. 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





A PRETTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





This cnt represents a pretty spray of Wax Roses, which 
any little Boy or Girl can easily make. 


By Ordering 
the following box of wax materials in season, you can 
make this pretty spray of Roses in time fora 


CHRISTMAS CIFT. 


This Box contains 
all the Materials and 


Instructions for mak- 





It contains: 


1 Book of Instruction. 
12 Sheets White Wax. 
Sheets Light Green. 
Sheets Dark Green. 
Bottle White Bloom. 
Bottle Chinese White. 
Bottle Bright Pink. 
Bottle Chrome Yellow. 
Coils Green Wire. 
Rosewood Moulding Pin. 
Steel Moulding Pin. 
Brush. 

Metal Roseleaf Mould. 


This desirable Box of Materials, with Book, sent to any 
address, postpaid, for $1 00. 
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BRACKET SAW BLADES. 
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ty miles an hour. The cars moved with scarce a jar. 
Few guests knew the rate of speed. 

Straight over the New Hamburg bridge, of dismal | 
memory, the engine, called No. 57, took another 
leap, and this time landed on the other side. The | 
speed keeps on. «Dead Man's River” is passed. 


reached, and the engine is changed, 
gine, No. 8, brought the frain in at Albany seven 





shepherd, She at last Cound one, with his crook in 


minutes ahead of the fast schedule time. 


At six o'clock and six minutes Poughkeepsie is 
The new en- 


Thetice 


This cut shows the different sizes of Saw Blades, num- 
The 
In ordering 
these Blades, vou can select the size wanted from the cut, 


bering from No. 0, the smallest, to No. 6, the largest. 
; length of the Blades is about six inches. 


| We do not send less than six of a kind. 
| Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 25 cts. per dozen, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


pa 's eetmonation’ mae t 


Boston, 
41 Temple Plac 


Mass. 


| pensary, 


, they did ent six pieces trom my well leg 


| my family, 

5 | gone he would see that I had some more. 
1 

| Knee commenced to discha 


| sevibe the frightful a antity that was discharged during 
the following eight. 


ing this spray of Roses, 
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THE FOLLWING APPROVED STATE- 
MENT WILL SPEAK FOR ITSELF. 


Boston, March 23, 1874. 
| H. R. Stevens, Esq.: 


Dear Sir,—A few days after the 4th of July last I got 
my leg hurt by a fellow workman letting a plkink fall, 
which struck me on the knee, For four months followi ing 
1 was under the treatment of the physicians at the Dis- 
at the end of w hic h time they told me they could 
do nothing more for me, and that I must go to the hespi- 
tal and have my leg amputated above the knee. I 
was removed to the Lospital, and laid there ten weeks un- 
der the treatment of the best skill the hospital afforded, 
and no pen can describe the great suffering I endured. 
My leg was swollen to nearly the size ot my body, and all 
the surface of my knee turned black, and | was told that 
my knee was so diseased as to render it impossible to save 
my leg, and unless it was amputated soon I would die. 
When I first went to the hospital I raised such an objee- 
tion to the amputation of my leg they consented to try 
one* alternative, Which was to cut out all the diseased 
flesh and rephice it with sound flesh from the other leg 
and place it 
where the diseased flesh had been removed, but the bone 
was so much diseased that this experiment proved a fail- 
ure, and IT was removed to my home ina hopeless candi- 
tion. Other physicians were then employed, until all the 
money which I had saved from my earnings had been ex- 
pended, and one thing after’ another disposed of to pay 
doctor's bills until my family was in a destitute condi- 
tion, with no hope for myself except relief by death. At 
this time, Mr. Hill, the police officer in my street, called in 
to see me, and, after rendering pecuniary assistance to 
brought some VE TINE for me, urging me to 
1en those two bottles were 
After I had 
ree days the ulcers in my 
and Leannot begin to de- 














give ita faithtul trial, sayin 





been taking the VEGRTINE 





ays, and though previously 1} had 
suffered indescribable pain, rendering sleep impossible, 
after taking the VEGETINE three days the pain all left me 
and my whole complaint seemed to be pouring out of me 
with this corrupted matter, The VEGETINE was not only 
forcing disease from me, but it gave me strength from 
day today. When | commenced on the fourth bottle of 
VEGETINE the swelling had all left my leg, and the sore, 
which covered the whole surface of my knee, commenced 
to heal next to the bone am now on the sixth bottle, 
the sore is entirely healed, and my health so improved as 
to enable me to walk all over town. The VEGETINE has 
saved my life. It has cured my leg and restored me to 
health; ny knee bears the marks ot my great suffering, 
and it will always afford me pleasure to show the proof of 
what this good medicine has dove for me, 
Lam, dear sir, very gratefully, 
JOHN WELCH, 93 Kneeland Street. 














We do not fur- | 
They need , 


The Policeman’s Statement. 


The above statement is trne. T proenred the VEGE- 
| TINE for him, and carefully ebserved his condition from 
| the time he commenced to use it until he was cured, 

WM. 1B. HILL, Police Officer, 
Station Four, Boston, Mass, 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
yey FUL News for Hoys and Ss tris! 
eo Young and Oldtt! A IN- 

VENTION just patented Ry them! 
Fret Sawing, Scroll Sawing, 
Turning, Boring, Driiling, 
Grinding, Polishing! All on 
_one Cabinet Lathe, on Wheels. 
Price from $5 to $30. For Pamphlet 
address E phraim Brown, Lowell, Mass 





NATIONAL, CHRISTIAN, UNSECTARIAN. 


QUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS!  Curistian 
— Banner, for adults; Cuitp at Home, for children; 
APPLkEs OF GOLD, for infant classes, VPublished for the 
Am. Tract Soc. by LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Bos- 
| ton, Mass. Send for Circular and Samples. 44—4t 


REVOLVERS?2=2:69 50 


ed New Buffalo Bi 
With 100 Cartridges, $3.00: bee wale one warran- 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed. Jiustrated € Neeaeaee ix” 
WESTERN GUN /ORKS, C hicage, jit., 
9 Dearborn-st., (McCormick lock 


AC FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 

ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars, 1 will 

also send you one pack of my Acquaintance Cards, three 
| styles, fur 10 cts. Address 

» B. WASHBURNE & CO., 
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Ts, 
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- GOLGATE & CO.’ 
Violet 
Toilet 
Water 


The tender'and delicate odor of 
freshly-gathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
tenecity with which the refreshing 
ar omaclings tow ng > fab rica, to the 
hair and to the skin, is very remark- 
able. Svldin i i 2 ae bottles by allda ruggists, 


AMERICAN, 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Circulars free. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 

53 Murray Street, New York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston, 23—ly 


WANTED. Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
se in the world, It contains 15 sheets paper, 
e envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of ut ote Single package, 
he prize, —— 25¢. Circular 
2b RIDE & CO. 769. Lroadway, N. Ye 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orne 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege pth before pane 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL LB 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., c ineinnati, O. oom’ 


ISITIN ‘ARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols 
postpaid ets. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
les. We have 80 styles, including Glass, Damask, Mar- 
ble, i adaamr emblematical, ete. Agents wanted. 
30. . FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
TOUR AMEE on 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts., or 40 
in an elegant card case for 35 cts. Samples of Glass, 
Marble, Damask, Repp, ete.. for stamp. Large commis- 
sions to Agents. Address E. B. Sovtnwortn & Co., 
Brock Kkton, Ms ASS. 38—13t 


$250 “A MONTH.—Agents wanted every where. 
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Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars a free. Addres 
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For the Companion, 
ONLY A BABY. 


A flutter of crape, black 1s the night, 
Quivered and shook in we morning light, 
Fluttering with ribbon soft and white. 


Ah, me! dear heart, what was it I heard? 
The very depths of my soul were stirred, 
So cruel it was, yet only a word! 


“Only a baby !” I heard her say, 

As she lightly turned her face away; 
Only! Only! heard it all day. 

Only a baby! She had wot known 

The purest love the heart may own, 

A love from the very life outgrown! 

Only a baby with winsome ways, 
Bringing to life its happiest days, ; 
Oft lifting our hearts to heaven in praise. 
Precious baby, with white, clinging arms, 
Dear, restless, wee hands with soft, pink palms, 
Rosy lips breathing sweetest of balins. 


Only a baby? When from the sky 
Christ came in love for sinners to die, 
His glory did babyhood sanctify. 


Only a baby! O, cruel sound! 

Hopes higher, deeper, than earth’s wide bound 

Lie buried beneath one little mound. 
F. A. BLAISDELL, 


——_+or —__——_ 
For the Companion, 


A PRODIGAL. 


Lord Rochester, a young English nobleman, 
was one of those profane and licentious wits who 
take pride in denying God, and in scoffing at re- 
ligion. He seemed to feel that there was some- 
thing bold and manly in immoral acts, and in 
treating Christianity as if it were only fit for the 
consideration of weak minds, He confessed to 
Bishop Burnett, that for years he was so com- 
pletely under the influenee of his vices as at no 
period to be master of himself, With a pervert- 
ed taste and prurient imagination, his nights 
were spent with profligate companions, and his 
days were passed with the wine cup. Aftera 
time his conscience became aroused, and he 
sought more and more dissipated associates, in 
order to drown the remorseful memories of his 
misspent life. 

His health was early shattered, and the pros- 
pect of death began to fill him with alarm. He 
could see the consequences of his sins, and the 
future overawed his soul. He resolved again 
and again to reform his conduct. At last he 
sent for a Christian acquaintance, whose counsel 
he hoped would assist his weak resolution and 
struggling will, 

The Scriptures were all new to him, and seemed 
to come to him with the force of a direct revela- 
tion. While deeply regretful and penitent for 
his past conduct, a chapter in Isaiah was read to 
him, which filled him with wonder, 

“Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed?” 

“That,” said he, “foretells the opposition the 
Gospel was to meet from such wretches as I.”’ 

“He hath no form nor comeliness, and when we 
shall see Him there is no beauty that we should de- 
sife him.” 

“The humility of his person,” he said, “has 
made the vain and foolish disparage Him because 
His outward appearance was not such as they 
themselves delighted in.” 

“He is despised and rejected of men, aman of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, and we hid as it 
were our faces from Him; He was despised, and we 
esteemed Him not.” 

This, said he to Bishop Burnett, did so en- 
lighten his mind and convince him that he could 
resist no longer. He felt that he must give his 
allegiance to Christ. 

“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows; yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of 
God and afflicted. 

“But He was wounded for our transgressions, Hg 
wee bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him; and with His stripes we 
are healed.” 

“The words,” he said, “did shoot like beams 
into his mind, and not only satisfied his under- 
standing, but drew him to Christ by an inward, 
constraining power.”’ 

“All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to hisown way; and the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 

“He was oppressed, and He was afflicted, yet He 
opened not His mouth; He is brought asa lamb to 
the slaughter, and asa sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so He openeth not His mouth. 

“He was taken from prison and from judgment; 
and who shall declare His generation? for He was 


cut off out of the land of the living; for the trans- 
gression of my people was He stricken.” 


gave His life for mankind on Calvary, revealed 
to him the tenderness, the mercy, the all-embrac- 


in heart at the spectacle of the cross raised for | 
the sins of the world, he said,— 

“T as firmly believe in the Lord Jesus as my 
Saviour as though I had seen Him in the| 
clouds.”’ 

His health was too far impaired for recovery. 
They gathered around his death-bed. The vision 
of the cross of Christ seemed to linger in his 
raind, and his lips trembled to express the Proph- 
et’s marvellous words that describe the Saviour’s 
love, patience and suffering,— 

“Who hath believed our report?” 

‘He is despised and rejected of men.” 

“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows.” H. B. 

—— + 
THE COAL BOY’S ESCAPE. 

The fatal effects of the explosive “fire-damp”’ 
(the dangerous gas often found in mines, and so 
called among the miners) were found to be pre- 
vented by interposing a wire gauze between it 
and the blaze of the workman’s light. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy invented a lamp in which the flame 
is completely surrounded by this kind of protec- 
tion. The wanton carelessness that, while down 
in a mine, would remove this cover, where the 
“fire-damp” may at any moment be present, can 
be called little less than acrime. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, by putting his lamp into the hands of the 
colliers, has saved thousands of lives; but no in- 
vention can protect life from sheer heedlessness, 
An English writer says: 

I knew a boy who worked in a coal-pit, and 
used a “Davy” lamp every day. He was ordered 
to keep the cover on the lamp, or the gas in the 
mine might take fire and cause an awful explo- 
sion that would burn the miners and their horses 
to death. 

One day a foolish workman pulled his lamp- 
top off to light his pipe, and the gas instantly 
caught fire. It burnt the man dreadfully, and 
then went rushing through the mine in a sheet 
of flame, burning all before it. 

The boy saw it coming tewards him, and as 
quickly as possible he turned an empty wagon 
upside down and hid himself under it. The fire 
passed over him, hissing and scorching, and 
roaring like a furnace. As soon as he knew it 
was passed he threw the wagon over, and crept 
out, white and trembling. 

But the fire had poisoned the air, and filled 
the mine with foul gas that put out his safety- 
lamp and left him in the dark. He pulled his 
flannel cap from off his head, and thrust it into 
his mouth and over his nostrils, and ran for life. 
It was an awful race,—over the dead and dying 
miners. Sometimes he fell headlong over the 
dead body of a horse, and often he heard the 
groans of the dying. Yet he managed to reach 
the mouth of the mine, and gain fresh air before 
he fainted. But his life was saved, though it 
was long before he recovered from the fright. 


ee 


STORIES OF THE LION. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Adver- 
tiser sends some interesting facts and incidents 
relating to the African lion, gathéred from a ve'- 
eran hunter, who had spent many years of his 
life in Algiers and Tunis. “The lion,” says the 
old hunter, “‘passes the pedestrian, and when at a 
good distance, crouches across his path, watch- 
ing his approach. If the man has the unfortu- 
nate idea of turning to run away, he is lost; butif 
he comes on quietly, neither faster nor slower 
than his usual pace, looking his enemy steadily 
in the face, he has every chance to escape. The 
lion will growl, wag his tail in rather a terrify- 
ing way, but allowing the man to pass before 
him, will get up, and, as though admitting to 
himself that he had honestly lost the game, go 
quietly back to his lair.” 

A lion rarely attacks women, and I once wit- 
nessed a scene which will go further than the 
longest explanation towards illustratiug this. 

It was a hot, sultry day in July. The sirocco 





made the atmosphere dense with sand and glare. 
The very earth seemed on fire. I was returning 
from a little expedition on the frontiers of Tunis, 
jand as I had some matters to settle with tribes 
in the environs of Ja Calle, I left my troops to 
return to Constantine, and, followed only by two 
spahis, turned my steps towards la Calle. 
Having started just before day, we arrived 
about four o’clock in the afternoon at the ford 
of the little river de la Mafrag. Our horses, as 
well as we ourselves, were sadly in want of food 


the running water, and turning majestically, 
walked away into the mountains from whence 
he had come. 

This lion was a stranger in that part of the 
country, and when on the following day I went | 
in search of him, he had disappeared. | 

I will recall another souvenir of this same ex- | 
pedition, which will prove to you the harmless 


One day, after a rather serious skirmish 
against the revolted tribes, I led my two battal- 
ions of infantry to a little river situated two 
miles from the fort where we were stationed, in 
order to allow them to bathe and clean their 
arms. 

Asa measure of prudence, I allowed but half 
the men to disarm and enter the river at a time, 
the remaining battalion being on the qui vive, 
ready for defence. As there was no need for 
haste, I allowed the men what time they liked 
for bathing aud cleaning, and night, which falls 
so suddenly in Africa, surprised us on our return 
at a few moments’ march from the fort. 


whose sound, being very different from any in 
use amongst the Arabs, spoke plainly of having 
been fired by one of my own men, and I at once 
brought my column toa halt, and galloped off 
in the direction from whence the single report 
had come. 

At a short distance I met a soldier recently ar- 
rived in Africa, who had been detained behind 
his comrades by a very adequate and singular 
cause, and who, in hastening up, hoping to arrive 
before the doors were closed for the night, ex- 


I was suddenly alarmed by the report of a gun, | 





Christ grew clear to his understanding. Light | their cries or terrified gesticulations; and when and getting some apples and candy, proceeded to 
dawned on the long night of error, and, melted he had had enough of it, he took a long drink of | feed the animals. 


After feeding the male ele 
phant, he turned to the female to divide his fa. 
vors; the animal seemed somewhat restless, but 
he did not question her kindness, and approached 
her fearlessly. 

Tossing her a lump of candy, it passed at once 
into the mouth, and lodged in one of the glands 
under the tongue. Mr. Hooley perceived that 
something was wrong, and divining the cause, 


nature of an unattacked lion. | thrust his hand into her mouth; in removing the 
jlump his nail scratched so deeply as to draw 


blood from the delicate lining of the mouth jp 
sufficient quantity to stain his hand. 

Without warning, the animal wound its trunk 
about his body, from left to right, and gavea 

| boa-constrictor-like hug, which took his breath 
away and made his head spin. With remark. 
able coolness he made neither opposition nor 
| struggle, but allowed himself to drop, and slipped 
‘out of the deadly coil. 

He crawled between her forelegs, and half 
rolled, half sprang out of her reach, as she turned 
nimbly around at the length of her chain, with 
uplifted trunk. He was slightly inconvenienced 
by the bruises, but not so much as to particu. 
larly annoy him, and went to his work as usual 

; on Monday morning. 

He worked the following days until Wednes- 
day, when, on reaching the foundry, he sudden. 
ly fell to the floor and began bleeding from the 
mouth. A physician declared that a blood-vesse] 
had been ruptured, and that Hooley’s condition 
was very serious. 


| pews 





EATABLE BIRD’S NESTS. 


cused himself timidly for being late, and having | . : 
fired at last at a troublesome calf or cow, which | These dainty morsels, so dear to the aristo. 
_ oy ed = passage, — seemed determined | cratic Mongolian, ave furnished by the little 
—— 4 poof! — a aa to get | brown and white salangan swallow of the South. 
rid of him, pushing him with the butt end of his | ern Archipelago, and their hiding places are the 
gun, &c., but to no purpose, and at last had been | roofs of the sea-caves along the coasts of Java, 


obliged to fire at him so close that he had rolled | Borneo, Celebes, and the Sooloo Islands. The 
instantly dead at his feet. 


Suspecting the truth, I reassured the man, and | gathering of the nests is very perilous, the hunt- 
as night was completely upon us, rejoined my | €ts being obliged to let themselves down the face 
troops and entered the fort. On the following , of the rocks, and swing into the caverns as best 


morning I dispatched the culprit with a dozen | they can. The Scientific American tells us some 
men to bring back the murdered animal and let as 


me decide whether a calf was to be paid for or a 
reward to be given to the slayer of a lion; and, 
as I had rightly imagined, the latter proved to 
be the case, and our unconscious hero received 
from the government sixty francs reward for the 
finest lion killed that year, 


—__ +22 
GEN. WASHINGTON AS A DOCTOR. 


Among the traditions preserved at Newport, 
R. L, from Revolutionary times, is one of Wash- 
ington, in which he prescribed a disagreeable 
medicine to the fair daughter of his host, which 
she took because it came from Gen. Washington. 
The Providence Journal tells the story: 


On the occasion of Gen. Washington’s first 
visit to Newport, to confer with Count de Ro- 
chambeau, Christopher Ellery was the chairman 
of the committee a arrangements appointed by 
the town to receive its distinguished guest. Dur- 
ing the General’s stay at Newport he took tea at 
the house of Mr. Ellery. 

On this occasion many of the French officers 
and patriotic Newporters were present. Mr. El- 
lery was a widower, and his daughter, Miss Bet- 
sey Ellery, then a young girl of sixteen or seven- 
teen, presided at the tea-table in question, and 
poured out tea to her patriotic guests. 

Miss Ellery was all the time suffering from a 
severe sore throat, and could not speak above a 
whisper. Gen. Washington, observing this em- 
- ageaguaaan of his youthful hostess, said to 

1er,— 

“Miss Ellery, you seem to be suffering very 
much; what is the matter?” 

Miss Ellery told him the cause of her trouble, 
upon which the General said to her,— 

“T suffer myself very frequently from a sore 
throat, and take a remedy which I find very use- 
ful, and which I would recommend to you were 
I not sure that you would not take it.” 

“But Lam sure,” replied Miss Ellery, “that I 
would take any remedy that Gen. Washington 
would propose.” 

“Well, then,” said the General, “it is this, 
onions boiled in molasses. It has cured me oft- 
en.” 
Miss Ellery took the remedy, and of course 
was cured, 

The youthful hostess of this tea-party died at 
Newport in 1857, a few days before the ninety- 
third anniversary of her birth. She was a wom- 
an of strong and cultured intellect, and delight- 
ed in telling her children and grandchildren 
about the trials of the patriotic sons and dangh- 
ters of Newport who were exiles during the Brit- 
ish occupation of their town. 





or 





on a low mound two or three hundred yards 
from the ford. 

Whilst waiting for my frugal repast, I un- 
buckled my sword, laid by my pistols, and, 
stretched out comfortably in the shade, idly 
| watched a band of Arab women washing clothes 
jin the river, All at once I was startled by cries 
| proceeding from the opposite side of a sand-heap 
| bordering the river. 





rushing into the midst of their peaceable com- 
panions, dragging them info the shallow water, 


and drink, and we stopped to refresh ourselves | 
at a little inn kept by a European, and situated 


Half-a-dozen women came | 


A HUG FROM AN ELEPHANT. 


It is natural for visitors in menageries to feed 
| elephants; but it is dangerous business, for if 
| anything is given that the huge brutes do not 
| relish, for their anger is quick and often mali- 
| cious. A man in Troy, N. Y., was recently killed 
| by an excited elephant. The Troy Times says: 

Last Saturday a menagerie exhibited here, 
and a part of the animals remained on Sun- 


day. The four elephants, a male and a female, 
| grown, and two young ones, were kept in a va- 


of the secrets of the little nest-makers’ work. 


| What sort of a thing is the edible bird’s nest, 
| that ministers to the taste of the luxurious Chi- 
jnese? It is that portion of the fabric which 
serves as a sort of bracket on which the nest it- 
self (made of grass, sea-weed, fibres, small leaves, 
&c.) is built. There are two forms of this sup 
port, one flat like an oyster-shell, the other deep 
and spoon-shaped. 

It is a transparent mass, somewhat like isin- 
glass, mother-of-pearl, or white horn, and is of 
animal origin. It was formerly supposed that 
this gelatin-like mass might be prepared in the 
bird’s crop, from senweed and other marine 
plants. This, however, is a mistake. 

If one opens the animal’s stomach about the 
time of building, it is found to contain insects, 
but no vegetable matter; moreover, in all species 
of the family of swifts, the crop is wanting. Dr. 
Bernstein has found that at that season the sali- 
vary glands under the tongue are enormously 
developed. 

On opening the bill, they are seen as two large 
swellings, one on either side, and these chiefly 
supply the material in question. They secrete a 
viscid, mucous substance, like a concentrated 
solution of gum arabic, which can be drawn out 
of the mouth in long threads; and in the air it 
soon dries, and is found to be the same (even mi- 
croscopically) as the bracket material. 

When one of the little birds wishes to begin 
building, it flies repeatedly against the selected 
spot, pressing each time a little saliva against 
the rock with the tip of its tongue. This it will 
do from ten to twenty times, moving away not 
more than a few yards in the intervals. 

It then alights, and arranges the material in 
semicircular or horseshoe form on the rock, con- 
tinuing to add saliva; and by the motions of its 
body from side to side, the yet soft saliva is 
forced out over the harder parts, producing those 
peculiar undulatory bands which give the nest & 
stratified appearance. 

It is thought not unlikely that part of the se- 
cretion used by the bird comes from the largely 
developed glands in its stomach; also that gelat 
j inous matters picked up in the surge are em- 
ployed in the construction of its nest. The sa- 
langan never uses the same nest more than once, 
and that for only a month; and after the young 
brood is flown, the nest soon decays and falls to 
pieces. 


Analysis has shown that (like too many other 
luxuries) these bird’snest tid-bits have nothing 
nourishing in them; and the fact that they are 
composed only of a kind of thickened spittle 
does not commend them very strongly to our 
taste. 


+> 
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POOR PENMANSHIP. 


Great writers are often poor penmen. They 
ought to be ashamed of their fault, for the only 
' object of writing is to make one’s thoughts intel- 
ligible to others. But they are fond of joking 
each other about their infirmity. 

Sydney Smith’s penmanship was wretched. 
His wife once asked him to interpret a passage 
which she in vain tried to spell out, and he an- 
swered that “he must decline ever reading his 
own handwriting four-and-twenty hours after he 
| had written it.’ His friend Jeffrey’s was not 





and behind them a magnificent lion, his tail | cant lot in Middleburgh Street, and attracted | much better. “My dear Jeffrey,’ wrote Smith 
These words, spoken centuries before Christ! proudly in air, and his great brown eyes looking | crowds during the day, who watched the ani-| on one occasion, “‘we are much obliged by your 
| letter, but should be still more so were it legi 
ble. I have tried to read it from left to right, 


caressingly from one to the other. 
_Paying no attention to their retreat into the 
i viver, he followed them there, rubbing himself 


| mals as they fed, and offered them sundry little 
delicacies. 
. John Hooley, an iron monlder, noticing the el- 


ing love of God, The way to Him through | up against them, not seeming to mind in the least | phants, thought to have a little fan with them, 


and Mrs. Smith from right to left, and we neithet 
| of us can decipher a single word,” 
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For the Companion, 


THE LOST BABY. 
Pray, little man, with boots that shine, 
And brand new coat and trowsers fine, 
And broad-brim hat as big as mine, 
Pray, have you seen my baby? 


You’d know him by his pin-a-fore, 

And by the tiny frock he wore, 

And slippers, pattering on the floor; 
Say, have you seen my baby? 


His frock was blue, his apron white, 

His curls were full of yellow light, 

His eyes were brown, and O, so bright! 
By these you’d know my baby. 


He had no pockets, but I see 

You have them plenty, one, two, three; 

He had no coat, but then, dear me! 
You do look like my baby. 


Now what is this I hear you say? 

You think they must have run away— 

The frocks and bibs and slippers gay— 
And carried off my baby? 


Then, pray come here! I plainly see 
There is no other way for me 
Than just to take you on my knee, 
And play you are my baby. 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 
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For the Companion. 


EFFIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


<a 


mnt 


Nw 





“T guess [’ll have a Sanksgiving dinner of my 
very own,” said little Effie Angell. 
She had been watching with great interest the 
preparations for the grand dinner at home; the 
chickens and turkeys, the puddings and pies, 
and the beautiful red cranberry sauce, all at- 
tracted her attention, and filled her with a wish 
to have a dinner for her own family. 
Her family was made up of dolls, a poodle, 
and a kitten, and a very nice family it was. The 
dolls were all well behaved and quiet; the kitten 
was good-tempered, and the poodle was very 
bright and loving, and was always neatly dressed 
in white wool. 
“[ want my Sanksgiving before you have 
yours,” Effie said to her mother, “’cause then 
you'll be so busy that you can’t help me.” 
“Very well,” said Mrs. Angell; “you can have 
it to-day; and I will give you some cold chicken 
and currant jelly and frosted cake. But who 
are you going to have for guests?” 
“Why, Snowflake, and Whitenose, and all the 
dollies, of course.” 
“And no little girl or boy?” 
“Why, mamma, would you? I didn’t think 
‘of that.” 
“Ithink it would”be a nice plan to set your 
‘dinner on the little wooden table that stands in 
My room and invite somebody to eat it with 
you.” 
“What, have a real dinner, and not play eat! 
Why, mamma, I think that would be splendid; 
but who shall I invite?” 
“Whom would you like to invite?” 
“There is Clara Weston.” 
“She has enough to eat at home. 
“Why, of course she has, mamma.” 
“Can’t you think of some ]jttle girl who is 
viten hungry, because her mamma is poor?” 
“Let me see—yes, there is Mamie Hart and 
Johuny. They don’t bring anything to school 
for lunch but a little thin slice of bread, and 


” 


Jon her little jacket and her new hat with the | 
| scarlet wing, she hurried to Mrs. Hart’s. 
The childreii’s eyes sparkled with joy when often used to take him home with her to dinner. 
Effie told her errand, and Mrs. Hart promised He sat out on the chicken-coop and swallowed 
that they should attend the dinner in good | everything she brought him as greedily as a 


\ season. | starving puppy. 


| 


| 


Then Effie ran home and began her prepara- 
tions. 


and milk in a tiny white pitcher with gold 
bands. 

Mrs. Angell cut up the smallest chicken she 
had, and put it all on the table. She sliced a 
plateful of fresh bread, and brought out of her 
store of preserves two glasses of lovely currant 
jeliy. I cannot tell you how pretty the table 
looked when it was all set, and a bouquet of 
roses and geranium leaves put in the centre. 
Mamie and Johnny came at the exact time. 
Snowflake, the poodle, and Whitenose, the Kitty, 
had napkins pinned around their necks, and 
were put into chairs, by the side of a chairful of 
dolls. 

I must say that the dollies behaved best, 
though the poodle and the kitten did very well, 
considering that this was their first Thanksgiving 


Mamie and Johnny ate all the chicken they 
wanted, for the first time in their lives, and you 
can easily believe that there wasn’t a bit of jelly 
left. 
They had great fun after dinner, playing 
school, and meeting, and housekeeping, and 
when night came, Effie said to her mother,— 
“Pve had a beautiful time, and I’m so glad 
that I invited poor children to my Sanksgiving 
dinner.” Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
—_———_+oo—__——— 

For the Companion. 


BABY AND THE SPARROWS. 
“T have come, I have eome, 
Won’t you please bring a crumb?” 
So the birds seem to say, 
On this cold winter day. 
What a dainty gray vest! 
It must be their very best; 
What a tiny, trim hat, 
Brown, soft, and all that. 
Nice warm coats they wear, 
But their poor feet are bare; 
I should think they would use 
Some kind of feather shoes. 
How they step, step about,— 
“Baby, dear, please come out, 
We've not had a crumb to-day,” 
So the birds seem to say. 
Stand in the door, my own, 
Throw the bread on the stone; 
There they come, three, four, 
Seven, twelve birds or more. 
Hear them cry, “Cheep! Cheep!”’ 
Funny little feathered heap. 
“Baby dear,” the sparrows say, 
“Thank you for our lunch to-day.” 
Mrs. M. F. Botts. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE RED MARKSMAN. 
Pe-wee is an Indian boy. He is called the- 
‘Little Red Marksman,” because he is so skilful 
with the bow and arrow. 
His home is in the timber. He eats and sleeps 
within a little shell-bark wickie built on a high 
bluff that overlooks the Marius des Cygnes. 
Pe-wee’s mother catches fish from the river 
with the long, hard name, while he sits on the 
rocky bluff above and fashions cunning little 
bows and arrows. 
Then the Indian mother, loaded with redhorse 
and catfish, rides into town to market, with Pe 
wee perched upon the horse behind her, also 
loaded with his curious wares. 
The little boys and girls upon the streets of 
Ottawa buy Pe-wee’s bows and arrows, paying 
him a nickel for the largest and two cents for 
the very smallest. 
When he has finished peddling he begins his 
shooting-match,—scarcely a match, however, as 
no white boys dare compete with him. They 
would get badly beaten if they did. 
Someone sets up @ target,—an orange or a 
candy-ball, perhaps,—and Pe-wee fires at it, fif- 
teen paces off. If he hits the treasure it is his. 
He likes best to aim at nickels, wedged into a 
split stick, which, fastened in the ground, serves 
as a target-stand. 
On Saturdays, when the town is full of farm- 
ers from the prairie; and there is no other show 





*ometimes a herring; and they look so pale and 
door, mamma,”? 


“Then suppose you invite Mamie and Johnny. | ered head-gear, and old red blanket dangling 


Will see that you have enough for them to eat.” 


on hand, Pe-wee gets quite rich. 
Wouldn’t you like to see him, with his feath- 


| Summer. 


she heard a knock upon the chamber door that 
Her mamma gave her her little tea-plates, and | opened on to the piazza. She opened it, and 
the smallest knives and forks that she possessed. | there stood Pe-wee, pale as a little dusky Indian 
She had pretty white mugs for drinking cups, | boy could be. 


at her feet. 
stairs and cried,— 
much afraid Pe-wee is struck with death.” 


wee had fainted quite away. The cause of his 
sickness was soon discovered. Both of his moc- 
casins lay beside him, closely packed wlth fine- 
cut tobacco. 


day, and Pe-wee had made a fortune with his 
bow and arrow. He had invested largely in fine- 
cut tobacco, and had been taking his first chew- 
ing lesson. 


dinner. made a bed for him out of her pony’s blanket, 
and built over him a snug cottage of the big 
clothes’-basket. 


gone, leaving the tobacco in the bottom of the 
basket. 
upon his maple trees, and that was the best use 
he could have made of it. 


corn is about as nice a thing to eat as I know of. 


A litfle girl named Clara lived in Ottawa last 
She admired Pe-wee very much, and 


One evening when Clara went up to her room, 


“Sick-ee,” he groaned, and tumbled headlong 
Clara’s father was a doctor, and she ran down 
“O, papa, get yonr pill-box quick! I’m very 


The doctor went up stairs and found that Pe- 


There had been a picnic at Forest Park that 


Pe-wee slept that night on the piazza. Clara 


When she awoke next morning, Pe-wee had 
Clara’s father used it to kill the worms 


THEoporA R. JENNEsS. 
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For the Compunion. 


SAMMY’S POP-CORN PARTY. 
I don’t know as [ am right, but I do think pop 


I like it even better than oysters. 
Lused to be afraid of oysters once. I have 
outgrown that. They are not disagreeable to 
me now. Mother thinks that oysters ought to 
be afraid of me. That is because I eat so many. 
I don’t know who discovered pop-corn, I 
think it must have been a very wise man. 
I had a pop-corn party once. I invited to it 
all the little girls and boys I knew. There were 
ever so many. 
I thought it would take a whole barrel of corn. 
But it didn’t. We got through popping in about 
an hour. 
We didn’t talk a great deal. All they seemed 
to say was, “Isn’t this real nice?” They all 
seemed to agree about it. 
People should always agree when they go toa 
party; it is much more agreeable than to be dis- 
agreeable, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


SEVENTY-FIVE NAMES OF AUTHORS, ENIGMATI- 
CALLY EXPRESSED. 


Jud. rt 





(This list i 3 r4 and miscellaneous 
be omy: and no name given in our previous list is repeated 
in this. 

1. One who cautions. 2. Always to be relied on. 
3. Useful to blacksmiths. 4. A male fowl. 5. A 
crafty animal. 6. Feaming edible. 7. Attentive to 
ladies. 8. Portly or rough. 9. Fast animal. 10. A 
drink and a nickname. 11. Represents males. 12. 
——— intense heat. 13. Chief of a monastery. 
14. Purposes. 15. Pursuit. 16. Withers. 17. Indis- 
pensable to the comfort of a family. 18. Refreshing 
after fatigue. 19. Suggestive of regality. 20. A 
recreation, and where it can’t be indulged in. 
21. Novel ornament for the hair. 22. An arch, and 
essential to life. 23. A slattern. 24. How to spoil a 
beefsteak. 25. Additional light hits 26. An insect. 
27. Aids. 28. A dash®g fellow, and a cathedral 
29. Recent addition to a house, 30. Caused by a 
sting. 31. Has charge of an enclosure. 32. One who 
fastens. 33. Powerful. 34. An officer in college. 
35. Ground of battle. 36. A set of rooms. 37. A 
male animal in meat. 38. A loft. 39. An excava- 
tion. 40. A church. 41. Energetic. 42. Seeking 
the stylish. 43. To hinder, andatap. 44. An infant. 








45. A jot, and part of the body. 46. To stitch every 
art. 47. Keeps a warehouse. 48. A town near 
ston. 49. A road, and where it is made. 50. An 
exclamation, and an edible. 51. Of what kind, and 
a pronoun. 52. Fountains. 53. A male, and an en- 
closure foranut. 54. Used on a sewing machine, 
and a human body. 55. Dishes used in cooking. 
56. A traitor. 57. Part of a ship. 58. A border not 
very warm. 59. Pursues a useful trade, 60. Plays 
on a musical instrument. 61, To bend, and to 





from his shoulders, firing off his arrows in the 


Effie was delighted with the idea; and putting | midst of an applauding crowd? 


trench. 62. Immature, and belonging to books. 
) 63. From this tine. 64, Belongs to 1 rooster, 65. A 


large public room. 66. Moist. 67. A fish. 68. An 
exclamation, and a contraction. 
70. Ina great degree. 
the face. 
and a weight. 
notice, aud a small field near a house. 


69. To root out, 
71. A nickname and part of 
73. A boy’s name; 
75. Publie 
8. F. Hi 


72. A kind of earth. 


74. A sheltered place. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


The Parsees at their shrine oft meet; 
And bend the knee} 
As source of light and fount of heat; 
They worship me. 
The Druids met ‘neath oak and yew,— 
Fit place, they reekoned, 
To worship, when the grass with dew 
Was all my second. 
The miner to God commends his soul, 
In silent prayer, 
Whene’er he feels my fearful whole 
Is in the air. Lucius Goss. 
3. 
EXCEPTIONS, 
1, Make an archbishop’s staff mote comfortable, by 


excepting the second letter. 


2. Put part of a chestnut burr into vinegar, by 


leaving out the second letter. 


3. Change a fish to a pie by excepting the “k.”” 
4. Change a fiery gem to the wattles of a turkey by 


omitting the letter “b.”’ 


5. Change an island to a king by excepting the 


central letter. 


CHARL, 
4. 
BLANKS. 

(Fix all the blanks with changed headings of one word.) 
Sleigh riding through a lonely 
Two persons heeded not the 
Of bells, that with their words would ° 
Strange words that made their glad heamts ~——} 
They then were, but remained not —=——! B, 














A bouquet of flowers, 


6. 
A “CAPITAL” CROSSWORD, 


My first is in Augusta, but not in Concord; 
My second is in Trenton, but not in Hartford; 
My third is in Montpelier, but not in Dover; 
My fourth is in Yankton, but not in Denver; 
My fifth is in Topeka, but not in Wheeling; 
My sixth is in Madison, but not in Lansing}; 
My seventh is in Nashville, but not in Frankfort; 
My eighth is in Harrisburg, but not in Newport; 
My ninth is in Austin, but not in Milledgeville; 
And my whole is another capital still. 

7 LITTLE ONE. 


¢ 
TWENTY-ONE BURIED BIRDS, 


When your playthings are laid away (we hope with 
care), bow your head over this wanton scribbling, 
and we aver what you may not quite allow, that you 
will be none the loser. 

As you read further on you will see it is better not 
to pass this by unheeded, but to arouse lethargic 
memory, and by throwing off the mind’s minor ail- 
ments, satisfy your need of more knowledge. 

You often crave new information, and with rush- 
ing desires thrilling your young brain, with impulses 
which scarcely brook restraint, beware how you rob, 
in the least, your mind of its just dues. Yet this is 
the very thing you often do, do you not? 

Snip every vicious excrescence from your charac- 
ter; learn to separate grain from chaff in childhood; 
and you will find that even these columns so puz- 
zling rouse up your mind to discover the multiform 
art, ingenuity and skill exhibited in the blending of 
the bitterness of study with the sweetness of recrea- 


tion. INDIANA, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A sheet. 
2. Pink, Balsam, Verbena, Sweet William, Prim- 
rose, Canna, Lily, Aster, Sweet Pea, Honesty, Calla, 


tock. 

3. Old Harry; Old Ironsides (the frigate Constitu- 
tion); Old Grimes (song); Old Colony (Plymouth); 
Old Dominion (Virgin); Old Mortality (by W. 
Scott); Old Bullion (Benton); Old Hickory (Andrew 
Jackson). 

4, Bovate, ovate. Sparable, parable, arable. Rad- 
dle, addle. Mora,ora., Jeel,eel. Marietta, arietta, 





ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 
a en Gosigne., 5 

OXGENTS WANTED. 
ge commissions. Send 
stamp for samples and cata- 
logue. A. H. Fuller, 
Brockton, Mass. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and Counties to build School- 
houses in Indiana and other States, in sums of $100 and 
upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well selected. security 
absolute, and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 mer éent, 
amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds sor sale by 

CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 
| 72 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
| 6000 For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
$ Adamson’s Botanie Balsam will not cure, 
| Large bottles 35 cents. 


Cirenlar free. Dr. F. 
| GOLD 








W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold oe 
everywhere, Package 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 


~ ee 
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The Supsceivrion Prict of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the y 

THK COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 

i y or Bank-checks, or Drafts. 

NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date oppusite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publis shers should be addressed to PERRY} 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | 














HOW A LOCUST SWARM LOOKS, 

A London Times correspondent from Roumania 
(a provinee of the eastern Danube) thus describes 
one of those fearful flying armies of locusts, #0 often 
mentioned in both ancient and modern writings: 

“Looking at them from beneath, a3 they passed 
over the town, was like looking up during a heavy 
snow storm, the air was so thick; the cloud extend- 
ed the whole width of the town, say three to four | 
miles, and was about five hours in passing across, 
say fifteen miles long, and who knows how thick. | 

“Yesterday they shifted their position on the | 
Turkish side, and seen from tiie gunboat where I 
was, the cloud of locusts had the appearance of the 
thick black smoke from a steamer,—a long, black 
streak which extended up and down stream as far as | 


could be seen with a powerful telescope, or at least 
twenty miles in length. The vertical thickness of 
the flight, as far as we could judge, must have been 
at least one hundred feet; the width we could not 
see, but it would probably be two or three miles, 
“Reckon how many millions it would take to make 
such a cloud, when each individual locust is flying 
at a distance of not more than three or four inches 
from its neighbors. No wonder they devour whole 
districts of corn, &c. All over this part of the coun- 
try, lately, all the horses in the village have been 
kept saddled, and the instant the locusts are report- | 
ed in the neighborhood, all the people turn out and | § 
gullop after them, and raise an awful din with pots | 
and pans and so on, to prevent them from alight- | 
ing. | 
“If once the flock alight it is all up; but by ae 
means they manage to frighten them from alighting, 
and cause them to move on elsewhere. 
fellin the town. They are just like big brown grass- | 
hoppers, from two and a half to three inches long.” | 


Lots of them | 


i -_—— 
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SHUTTING A TOAD IN A STONE, | 

Certain reptiles have been found so enclosed, after 
no one knows how long a time, though hundreds of | 
years have been claimed for such imprisonment, and 
with a show of reason. In this curious fact of vital- 
ity, perhaps a few centuries of time present no more | 
difficulty to these dormant creatures, than the first | 
tive years, nud one actual trial of their sleep-life for 
the latter period has been made: 


A French naturalist, M. Margelidet, has demon- 
strated by experiment that toads may live a very 
long time immured in places inaccessible to the air. | 
On the 15th of January, in the year 1870, he caused | 
a cavity to be hollowed in a large stone, “put a toad 
into the cavity, and then sealed up the mouth of the 
cavity with impermeable cement. On the 15th of 
last month, five years since he had put the poor crea- 
ture into durance vile, he broke open the cavity at 
the French Museum of Natural History, and found | 
the toad within alive and well, though in a torpid 
condition, Nor has it, it is said, since its release | 
taken any nourishment whatever, 


Such is the strange adaptibility of these reptiles to | 
this kind of extreme hermit existenee, that one 
doubts whether to call the Frenchman's experiment 
cruel. Science wants certainty, and now we know 
certainly that a toad can live in a stone at least five 
years, 


——— - 
LION KITTENS, 

Mias Lucy Hooper, writing from Paris to the Phil- 
adelphia Telegraph, describes a funny scene at the 
Bidel. Menagerie, when a number of harmless ani- 
mals were let loose among the spectators at the close 
of the “show :” 

But the great success of the evening were the lion | 
cubs, five jolly little fellows, looking like kittens on | 
an exaggerated scale, and all perfectly wild to.be let | 
out fora frolic. As soon as the door of their eage 
was opened, out they all tumbled, down the inclined | 
plank that led to the ring, and all mightily inelined 
to play. 

They were picked up and patted and hugged by 


| wide distinction between kittens and puppies: 


; which divided the affections of the sailors with him- 


| tricks; still he was not altogether bad. 
| on board had had puppies, with which Jocko was ex- 


| this story; can our young readers tell what it is? 


| mite four fear her 


| rapped him warmly, gave him some sweet drachm 


THE 


everybody who could get hold of them; their tails | 
were pulled, and their ears were pinched, and they 

were generally treated with a familiarity to which | 
members of the royal lion family are totally unac- | 
customed. They took it all in good part, however, | 
growling a little sometimes when a royal tail was | 
pulled too hard, or a royal ear unduly pinched, but 

never attempting to scratch or bite. 

After a general frolic all around, some of them 


| 
| 
| got under the seats, curled themselves up and went 


to sleep in a comfortable, domestic-cat sort of fash- 
ion. It isan interesting question to me as to what 
influence the training will have on these specimens 
of a usually intract: vble and s: wage race. Will they 
grow up to be ferocious brutes, growling at human- 
ity from behind the bars of a cage, or will their baby 


gentleness and domesticity continue? 


a en 
FOOLING WITH A WHIRLWIND. 
The wind has little respect for human dignity. 


| When one can shun it (as is quite possible when it 


travels in astraight column) he is foolish not to turn 


out and give it the whole road. The Faribault 


| (Minn.) Democrat tells how a man was handled who 


didn’t think a whirlwind amounted to much: 


A farmer who lives about five miles north-west of | 
Faribault, by the name of Samuel Johnson, was go- | 
ing along the road, when suddenly a little whirl- | 
wind, which de scribed a circle apparently not more | 
than three feet in diameter, appeared in the road | 
in front of him. It took up the dust pretty lively | 
and buzzed like a swarm of bees, but Mr. Johnson 
kept on his way directly towards it, thinking it had | 
no great amount of power. | 

In fact, he did not think it worth his while to step | 
one side and let it whirl past, but kept straight on | 
and met it square in the road. When they came to- | 
gether the whirlwind seemed to pm f ev erything | 
else and took hold of Mr. Johnson, and in less time | 
than it takes to tell it, Mr. Jonson had lost his hat | 
and his shirt, and was pitched about twenty feet into 
the gutter, feeling as thongh he had been shocked | 
hy a battery. It was a rough experience, and Mr. 
Johnson will never be indifferent to a whirlwind | 
again. 





! 


a 
JOCKO AND THE PUPPIES, 

A large black monkey who was “domesticated” on 

board an English ship, has his vices and virtues thus 

hinted at in Good Words. He seems to have made a | 


Jocko was excessively jealous of a white kitten, | 


self. One day the man on the bridge saw him creep- 
ing very stealthily round to where the kitten lay 
asleep in the kitchen; suddenly he stretched out his 
hand and chucked her overboard before any one 
could interfere. “Jocko,” sitid the narrator, angri- 
ly, “‘was an abominable be could not bear 
him; he used to get drunk and play underhand 
A spaniel 





tremely anxious to play; the mother, however, 
would have nothing to say to him, and would not al- 
low him to enter her den. One day, however, she 
had left her children alone for a moment, and com- 
ing back, found Jocko sitting nursing all the pup- 
pies together in his arms—great fat, heavy, lumber- 
ing lumps which he could hardly lift.” After this 
vroof of good intention the dog-mother used to take 
her walks about the ship, contentedly leaving her 
children in his charge, ¢ ocko seeming to consider 
himself regularly installed as nurse. 





_— 
A CROOKED STORY. 
There seems to be something not quite right about 





A rite suite little buoy, the sun of a grate kernel, 
with a rough about his neck, flue up the rode swift 
aseh dear, After a thyme, he had stopped at a gnu 
house and wrung the belle. His tow hurt hymn, 
|and he kneaded wrest. He was two tired too raze 
his fare, pail face. A feint mown of pane rows from 
his lips. 

The made who herd the belle was about to pair a 
pare, but she threw it down and ran with awl her 
guessed wood knot weight. 

Butt wen she sore “the little won, tiers stood in her 
eyes at the site. “Ewe poor deer! Why due yew 
lye hear? Ah yew dyeing?” 

“Know,” he side. “I am feint two thee corps.” 

She boar hymn in her alms, as she aught, too a 
rheum ware he mite bee quiet, gave him bred and 
meet, held cent under his knows, tide his cholar, 


from a viol, till at last he went fourth hail asa 
young hoarse. His eyes shown, his cheek was red as 
a flour, and he gambled a hole our. 


os + —_ 


GIVING TO A BEGGAR, 


The following curious letter appeared in the Lon- 
don Court Journal some years ago: | 


Mk. Eprror:—One of your contributors, in a re- 
cent article, mentions an anecdote in which the Bar- 
on James de Rothschild is represented as having sat 
for a beggar before Scheffer, the painter. This an- 
ecdote is perfectly true, but it isnotcomplete. Here 
are the a While the banker, covered with 
rags and tatters, was putting himself into position 
before the artist, I entered the studio. 

Feeling touched with the miserable appearance of 
my friend’s model, I approached him and put a louis 
in his hand, whic lhe immediate ly put in his pocket. 
Ten years later I received, one morning, a letter con- 
taining 2 a check for ten thousand frances, with the 
following words: 

“Sr :—One day you gave a Jouis to me in the stu- 
dio of Ary Scheffer. T have made good use of it, 
and herewith send you the little capital with inter- 
est. A good action is never lost. Your grateful 
servant, BARON JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD.’ 


a 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

The ex-Empress of the French is losing health as 
well as empire. Her memories of the past must be 
in sharp coutrast to her present experience. Hon. 
Lyman Tremain, who was in Paris a short time ago, 
thus writes: 

The ex-Empress had just left Ragatz before our 
arrival, but I was told that she was lame with rheu- 
matism, and used crutches. Last evening we dropped 
into a shop on the Rue de la Paix to purchase a pic- 


ture of Eugenie, which we saw in the window. As 
the woman ‘delivered it, she s: sid, *She is not now the 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Manuf’rs of conn 33 Court Street, Boston. 





fashion in Paris. Nobody wishes her back. Even 


| the negatives of her best photographs are destroyed | Cards, 5 styles, 30 cts, per dozen. 
} co., 


by order of the government, 





NOT ONE, 

Not one of all we daily meet 

But has some trouble, pain or care; 
*Tis “bitter mingled with the sweet,” . 

At home, abroad and everywhere. 
The rich are not from trials free, 

As many a sorrowing heart well knows; 
The tear of suffering poverty 

In bitter anguish often flows. 
But Boys less of these trials know, 

With handsome ‘‘Dress”’ from head io feet, 
Which they’ve just bought of GeorGE FENNo, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


Cc orticelli’ s ‘Spool Silk. _ 
0—26t 3eware of substitutes, 





HY SICIANS know that wen 5 isa ocean medi- 
cine, ‘The Peruvian Syrup is a preparation of iron. 


L4 DIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
4 Address E lis Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


yp oR per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $2 free. Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terins free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 40—ly 
. GENTS, 20 Elegant Oil Chromos, mounted, size 9x11, 
for $l. Novelties and Chromos of every descrip- 
tion. National Chromo Cov., Philadelphia, Pa. 
YLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35 cts. 
Box Ml, No, Hampton, Mass. 39— 


] URNETT’S COCOAINE is the best Hair Dress- 
ing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and a promotes a vigorous growth of Hair. 48—lt 


“Mixed “Cards, 7 3 tints, with “name, 10 cts... or 20 
Acquaintance Cards, new style, 10 cts.i Outfit in 
21 styles, 10 cts. 20 Blank Se roll Cards, 5 designs, 


10c. Agents wanted. JB. HUSTED, Nassau, Ne 


AIR PISTOL, 


' with Target and Darts, sent postpaid 
for $175. Durable, accurate and 
harmless. Young and old, of both 
sexes, need it for amusement and practice. ¥ 
Send stamp a Cc Sepenreoss 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., 






aa ad “SCIENCE IN 

LS, TORY,” Brimful of 

Sis good fun and pict- 

ures. After reading, you will ae as much about your 

bodies, inside and out, as the doctors can tell yon. Send 

for contents table and find out all aboutit. Free to all, 

postage paid. A Splendid Book for Agents. a > 
RAY Hite PUBLISHING Co., 129 East 2xth st.. New Yo 


DECALCOMANTI a. 
or BSA PICTU a with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent post, ge for 10 cts, 

100 asa’tul pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 

for 10 cts. ; = for 50 cts. Ag nis wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN &CO., 162 William Street, New York. 





habit absolutely and 





and Morphine habit s ya 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. r. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
$1000. 0 PER YEAR and a First Class Piano for 
every Lady or Gentleman that sells our 
goods. Address with stamp Eureka Chemical Works, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 41—8t 









WEIL 





GET me, my dear, a spool of silk; 
EvreKa is its name; 
Its honesty in length has won 
NATURE'S F FACE ; POWDER : or Acme of Beau- 
ty. Free samples 
by mail on reeeipt of 3-cent stamp. J.T. Brown & Co., 
DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
3 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
1 Sample. to Agents! 1, Needed in ev ery family 
L arge profits! send st 
43—52t E. MIKOLAS. New Bedford, Mass. 
TYP ‘4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
Send ne for 
specimen book. <a 
r 
Amateur W ood Workers 
Can find everything they require in rare and fancy 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 
Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
| cry and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
~rof $1. 
8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J.LaTHam & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—I1t 
wanted for our illustrated Monthly. 
A GENTS SS cstablished tive BR heey Splendid 


A most enduring fame. 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 
H. W AITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Woods, planed ready for use at 
TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 
&e. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
Address 
CHROMOS of every kind, Foreign and Americ: san. 20! 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
ms Sample copy, with 





arge 
Soe dark i Chromo of Hyacinth or Fue aan, 
15 cts. 


Home Guest PUBLISHING CoO., Boston, 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 6x9. $37; 8x12, $60. 
PR tg hat ek OFFICE COM- 
PLETE FOR 85. Sta 
caeges to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, ope Be Founders, 2 1 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mz 


Established 1847. 21— 26t 


_ FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28 cents; 360 varieties, $3 10; 68 
alogue, 25 a Cirenlars. 3 cents. Stamp Albums, 50 
cents to $10. F. TRIFET, 99 Court St., Beaten, 
Mass. Established in 1866. —It 


'e 
. 


His Latest Styles. The most beautiful cards in 
America, and no humbug about it. We have them. 
Price, with names printed, 65cts. perdozen. Liberal com- 
missions toour agents. Samples 5cts.each. New Year 
A. H. wee «& 

* 





age Cat- 





Brockton, Mass. 


DEC. 2, 1375. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
THOMSON’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


GLOVE lies CORSET. 


No corset has ever enjoyed 
such aworld-wide popularity, 

The demand for them js 
hy pop | increasing, BE- 
CAUSE they give Universal 
Satisfaction, are. Handsome, 
Durable, Economical and 

A PERFECT FIT. 

= for THoMSON’s GEN 
INE GLOVE FITTING, and SEE 
For YOURSELF that the name 
of THOMSON and trademark, 
2 Crown, is stamped upon 
the Corset. This Caution is 
necessary because of the 
many WoRTHLESS imitations 
palmed off as Genuine, which 
lave no merit whatever. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., N.Y., 
Sole Tmporters and Patentees for the U. 8. 


"Florence All- Clamp Spring Skate, 


















Is fastened to the foot ee Clamps aie. and is readily 
slipped on and secured by afew turns at the heel. Ea- 
sier to the foot and ankle than any other 

- No parts erposed to be clogged with ice. Price 
83 5 Sent to any part of the United States or Canada, 
bye cates or mail, charge prepaid, for &3 75. 





Flerence Spring and Strap Skate. 
Price $3 00. Sent as above for ®3 25. 


Florence Steel Club Skate. 


The best Skate in the world for the mpamey. 
Price $1 00, Sent as above for $1 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO THE 
Florence Sewing Machine Co., Florence, Mass. 


FOR We will send 1 box French-Initial Paper and 
Envelopes, 100 Decalcomanie Pictures, 1 Sheet 
50 Scrap 3ook Pictures, 10 Gem Chromos, and 1 
Card Chromo. J.W. RUSSELL & CO., Med- 

CTS. ford, Mi Mass. ll—eow26t 


HOT AIR TOYS. JOLLY FUN! 


25 c. to $1 spent in these toys make more fun 
than ten times the amount any other way. 
Will run over any stove, lamp or gas jet. 
hal by ae on receipt of price. Send 25 or 
50 & Will give you your money’s worth. 
we c. GOODWIN, Sole Manufacturer, 
New Haven, Ct. 
GG Send for Mlustrated Catalogue—Musi- 
cians, Grinders, Dancers, etc.; also of Re- 
peating Cannon, Counting Bank, Biow Gun, 
and other games —2teow 
























LLUSTRATE AGAZINE. “The Household Maga- 
zine of Ameri Two serial Stories — bey 
GLESCLIFFE, ” by Mrs. Julia C.R. Dorr; & “MIR- 
IAN TT. S. Arthur. BUTTE RICK'S newest 
ea in every number. ‘TERMS, $2 50 a year; 3 copies 
for $6 50. Splendid Book Offers and Premiums. Specimen 
No. Wets. T.S. SABTHUE & SON.. shies Pa. 











wo ° eats 
pitts vines of € Bin tye are 


and wy 


‘Se cin seco’? 
nd® (08 4 om 
or came B Caatiods ® gent Po ostpe 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue of games. WM. R. GOULD, 
successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Employment. 


I want 1,000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST, and THE Grow1xnG Wor.Lp. I will ¢ 
such terms and furnish such advertising facilities that no 
man need make less than $200 per month gm all expenses 
—no matter whether he ever canv: vefore or not. 
Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, Nc 2 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N.J., and full particulars will be seut by re- 
turn mail. 48— Mt 


A HOLIDAY GIFT! 


THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 
6 WI aud Fascinating. 


ELTY 
WT rennig PRESS. 














49 Federal Street, B 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years 





experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will E be sent by ‘mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
Yor Ge The standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 7 
person with a family. 17—S2t 





2Q cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 erent designs for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C.CANNON, 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20— ty 





Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever s4¥ 

and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
/ tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
/ by return mail, for 


Your Name Elegantly. Pprint- 

ed a 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
setieg the themever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
to Agents. Nove.ty Printina Co., Ashland, d, Mass. 


j a month to energetic me nM and women every 
$300 where. Business honorable, Excelsior Mat 
ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan. Ave., Chicage> 
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There was 
respectable | 
berry, and 
the pea in h 
gle minute. 
with envy, 
homestead, 
township, b 
stock. But 
ways had he 
py, and tha 
affairs. 

And now | 
in the world 
her garden 
was her per! 
past week, a 
had been dis 
Mehitable’s 
der her pota 
tion. 

“It beats 
said Jededia 
ble’s “hired 
lock with de 
the garden f 

“Don’t be 
chines, Jed, 
with him th 
farming; “t 
of digging y 
him alone.”? 

“Yes, in n 
‘This place’ 
you, either, 1 
one or two 
in thing ge 
find out. 7 
place, nor a 
kind that a 

Jed stoppe 
the invader 

“Well,”’ se 
he?” 

“Looks li 
where, that? 
lock the doo 
it” 

Jed hung 
en the enen 
his slow, u 
whence issu 
fering balm 
encountered 
er short-slee 
had been “ 
able’s next 
the fence to | 
With Jed the 

But Dan ] 
and stood al 
His black e} 
as they inet 
fists were sh 
the buttons 
starting off. 

“lf Thad 
know how 1 
sid, while « 
and rolled a 

Jedediah ; 
fast. But. 
Dan's, It 
Come ont uy 
Were better 
With Dan, t 

Now she 
forefinger t) 
Dan felt hiy 
Saw the fins 

He went, 
beckoning 





